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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing "vre White Patent Rye 


° ° Pure Light Patent Rye 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! . af 
Pure Cream Rye 



















International produces the most complete line of fresh, Pure Cream Special Rye 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever "“"® °#"* Rye 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International ,,. siends—cream, 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 











BEMIS EXPORT BAGS 


in a a = . 
... Rugged burlap bags, ; - * 
durable osnaburg and mM 

: ‘ 
sheeting cotton bags are = e ] &., ; 
ideal export packages. 5s \ 
These heavy-duty textile a (A : . Pe BEMIS\ 
bags supply the muscle in a De” | woo | 

) hy j | Te 
“ > * 4 
he 


the government's support 

program. (And don’t forget F [oD a: Bemis may alrea 
Bemis’ small paper bags ‘a ‘ i the better package you 
—preferred for carrying a. x ; your Bemis man. 
flour and meal overseas.) 
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What’s the rumpus? Simply that Junior 
figures he needs that hot jellied 
toast more than Sis does. And Mom’s 
Mona Lisa smile perhaps comes from the 
mental satisfaction of starting her 


family’s day right, with a good hot breakfast 





in the best American tradition—with toast! 















Yes, people in this country enjoy bread 
every meal—because our bakers have 
made bread so convenient, so vitamin- 
fortified, so wholesome, appetizing and 
good to eat! 


More and more of these progressive bakers 
rely on us, as bakery flour specialists, for 
flours of dependable performance, backed 
by our specialized service. To such an 
extent that they have made Commander- 
Larabee first in bakery flours. 


If you are not making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your 
business our way? We'll be glad to pay 
the freight on your wire or phone call. . . 
and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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C t ° | Mill A. J. COLLINGWOOD DIES 
entennia 11S HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Alfred 
J. Collingwood, 61, head of the Col- 

. - 
Will Move Offices lingwood Grain Co., operator of a 
large terminal elevator in Hutchin- 
To Portland, Ore. son a - . _ masts hen 11 other 
southwest Kansas towns, died re- 
F oO B N . inow "as 

SEATTLE—Centennial Mills, Inc., a a rng 9 sin 4 ag te 
with headquarters offices here for ay Soe ‘ soon after his 
the past half century, will consoli- grandmother, the late Mrs. Mary 
date its general offices with those Collingwood, brought her nine chil- 


of its subsidiary, Crown Mills, Inc., 
in Portland, Ore., about Jan. 1. 

Moritz Milburn, president of Cen- 
tennial, pointed out that the consoli- 
dation of offices was a move to cen- 
tralize operations of the company, 
since over half of the company’s 
production is now concentrated in 
the Portland area. No manufacturing 
facilities have existed in the Seattle 
area since 1947. 

Mr. Milburn will continue as presi- 
dent, with executives of the firm 
headquartering in Portland. 

Wells Ostrander, head of the grain 
department for Centennial, a vice 
president and director, will retire as 
vice president at the time of the con- 
solidation. 

Mills now owned by Centennial are 
located at Spokane and Wenatchee, 
Wash., Milton-Freewater, Ore., and 
Crown at Portland, Ore. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW QUARTERS 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—tThe Sacra- 
mento sales and distribution branch 
of the National Biscuit Co. has moved 
into a new 20,000 sq. ft. building at 
1205 Arden Way, the initial unit of 
an industrial park development. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 sq. ft. will be used 
for warehousing Nabisco products. 
The warehouse section is equipped 
with dustproof floors, automatic feed- 
ing package bins and a modern con- 
veyor system for the receipt and 
handling of products. A two-car rail- 
road siding connecting with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad adjoins the 
building. There are indoor loading 
facilities for delivery trucks. The 
building also houses the firm’s busi- 
and accounting offices and 








ness 


equipment, plus meeting rooms and 
employee facilities. 


dren and their families to southern 
Reno County from Indiana. She was 
one of Kansas’ best known and 
wealthiest matriarchs. Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. Edna Collingwood, 
three daughters and a son. Mr. Col- 
lingwood had suffered a heart con- 
dition for the past three years. In 
addition to his grain business he had 
banking interests and was one of the 
largest land owners in the hard win- 
ter wheat belt. 
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Mandatory Barter Provision in 


PL 480 Dead; Extension Signed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Last week the 
President gave his approval to an 
18-month extension of the provi- 
sions of Public Law 480, making 
available to Commodity Credit 
Corp. authority to approve surplus 
disposal sales of U.S. agricultural 
commodities in possession of either 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture or the private trade for sale 
for foreign currencies. 


This highly controversial measure 
killed the mandatory barter require- 
ment which was proposed by the 
House bill. According to the terms 
of the Senate debate, when this 
measure was finally adopted there 
would appear to be a complete discre- 
tion on the part of the secretary of 
agriculture on terms of barter con- 
tracts. 

The passage of the 
its White House approval seem to 
have set forth an even more hotly 
contested issue. The barter advocates 
declare that USDA will now be com- 
pelled to open the gates for a broad- 
er barter operation than has existed 
in the past. Even within government 
circles there is doubt that USDA can 


measure and 


legally resist conclusions contained 
in the congressional conference com- 
mittee report wherein the House 


members of the conference group 
seemed to insist that barter must be 
carried out up to 500 million dollars 
annually, subject to perfunc 
tory limitations 
Different Light 

However, the debate on this meas- 
ure when it came to the Senate floor 
for approval cast a much different 
light on the conference report. The 
Senate floor manager of the bill, Sen 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, assured Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) that the enactment of this 
new extension act for PL 480 makes 
no change in the provisions of the 
law from those which had previously) 
been in effect. In short, the Senate 
debate would seem to have killed the 


some 





Agriculture Working Toward Freedom 
From Government Controls, GFDNA Told 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Associate Editor of Northwestern Miller 


ST. LOUIS—Agriculture is work- 
ing toward ultimate freedom from 
government controls, John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Cargill, Inc., predicted in an address 
before the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn. in St. Louis, Sept. 8. 
Mr. MacMillan also said that a new 
era of effectiveness and responsibility 
for the grain trade is beginning. 

Mr. MacMillan based his predic- 
tion on several significant recent 
events but particularly on the great 
basic changes in agricultural tech- 
niques which he said will outmode 
theories of parity and return agri- 
culture to a basis of self-sufficiency. 

Ray Bowden Honored 

More than 600 grain dealers were 
present at the sessions, which hon- 
ored Ray B. Bowden, who retired 
recently as executive vice president 
after 21 years in that post. 


Other speakers on the program 
were William A. McDonnell, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 


merce, Marvin McLain, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, Sen. Carl T 
Curtis (R., Neb.), Phillip Wilkie, 
Indiana banker, and Prof. W. S. Far- 
ris, Purdue University. 

In his opening Madison 
Clement, president, reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the year and cited in par- 
ticular the work of the marketing 


message, 


committee which worked out with 
CCC a program for restoring more 
grain handling functions to private 
trade 


Step Toward Freedom 
Mr. MacMillan 
plishments as a 
toward freedom, pointing particular- 
ly to the wheat subsidy payments in 
kind, the single subsidy for all areas 
proposal, which he said has been fol- 
lowed in general principle and re- 
(Turn to GFDNA, pag 


cited these accom- 


significant step 


mandatory barter provisions of the 


House bill. 


Barter advocates insist that the 
conference report is the controlling 
factor. Others say that the Senate 


debate on this measure—and it was 
not debated in the House when that 
chamber adopted the conference re- 


port—is the controlling factor. Legis- 
lative history can only be called upon 
for use if there is found to be any- 
thing ambiguous in the exact legis- 
lation 


USDA interprets the bill as signed 


by the President as a complete as- 
surance of its latitude in the admin- 
(Turn to BARTER, pag 





Strike at Buffalo 


Mill of Pillsbury 
Delayed Two Days 


BUFFALO—Officers of Local 36, 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers (AFL-CIO) have postponed a 
strike of 350 workers at the Pillsbury 
Co. here for 48 hours. The work 
stoppage had been originally set for 
midnight Sept. 8 but Norman J. Has- 
mann, local president, said the strike 
deadline had been extended until 
midnight Sept. 10 


The postponement, Mr. Hasmann 
said, was agreed upon by company 
ind union officials to permit negotia- 
tions on working conditions and 


classification adjustments to continue 


It was learned that Walter C 
Wojcik, local 36 business representa- 
tive, and Norman D. Crane, AFGM 
general vice president flew to Min- 
neapolis Sept. 8. They were accom- 
panied by Lee Belcher, Pillsbury’s 
chief of labor relations, Harry Eik- 
enberry, Pillsbury manager here, and 
other company executives. Contract 
talks were expected to resume in 
Minneapolis Sept. 9, with Sam P 
Ming, president f the American 
Federation of Grain Millers, sitting 

at the bargair table. The Pills- 
bury workers voted to strike after 
rejeciing the company’s “final” con- 
tract proposal on Sept. 7. Mr. Wojcik 

+1 " ‘ 


sad the union members turned down 
re dissatis- 
idjustments 
ition fa 20-minute 


id for some layshift 


because they we 
fied ove! classificati nm 

ind the elimin 
paid lunch peri 


workers 
Meanwhile, a threat of a strike of 
about 200 workers at International 


Milling Co.'s Buffal nill looms. In- 








ternational workers rejected thei 
contract propo but directed thei: 
negotiating committe to continue 
meeting with company representa- 
tives in an effort to resolve differ- 
ences 

Mr. Wojcik said that unless a sat- 
istactory agreement on working con- 


be re iched 
International 


there may be 
“within a 


ditions can 
a strike at 
few days 


In other action at the meeting 
Sept. 7, union members voted 29 to 
7 in favor of ratifying a pact with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. The con- 
tract with General Mills, Inc., was 
ratified a week ago. Completion of 
contract talks with International's 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N.Y 


and Standard Milling Co. of Buffalo 


still is pending 
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Editorials 


The All-Important Seventh Sack of Flour 


OW ENCOURAGING FOR THE flour mill- 
H ing industry are the statistics! True, per 
capita consumption is not what it was the halcyon 
days of yore, but the trend of production is not 
unsatisfactory. In the 1957-58 fiscal year—July 
1, 1957, to June 30, 1958—American mills produced 
240,507,000 cwt. of flour to register their best 
production year since 1948. 

A year ago the total grind was reported at 
236,971,000 cwt. and the industry has bettered 
its record by 3,536,000 sacks. Who consumed this 
extra flour? Some of the increased offtake can 
be attributed to the growing population, for every 
few seconds a new mouth is born to feed and the 
mortality rate is such that a net population in- 
crease is recorded. But the added demand of 
more people is only part of the story. 

Where else does this extra flour go? Exports 
of American flour in fiscal 1957-58 totaled 34,- 
208,101 ewt. representing an increase over last 
year of 2,698,558 sacks. Therefore, it is plain 
that much of the extra mill-run enjoyed by the 
millers in the year just concluded can be attrib- 
uted to the export trade. 

The export total includes flour for foreign re- 
lief purposes, but even flour going into such pro- 
grams has to be sold to the government as Gerald 
S. Kennedy, vice president, General Mills, Inc., 
pertinently pointed out during his presidency of 
the Millers National Federation. 

The constantly increasing business in foreign 
markets demands determined effort on the part 
of the mills’ export departments. What they have 
achieved results from hard, aggressive selling 
techniques. They have worked against tough com- 
petition to put their product into export channels 
and the record speaks for itself. At the same 
time, tribute must be paid to the staff of the 
federation’s export program department, directed 
by Gordon Boals. No effort has been spared to 
promote U.S. flour and to create a demand where 
no demand existed before, or to improve what 
demand there was. Additionally, Herman Fakler, 
MNF vice president in Washington, does not rest 
easy if he can see a way to bring home to con- 


Why Surpluses 


HE CORE OF THE wheat surplus difficulty 

lies in the constant improvement in tech- 
nology of production. There are a good many less 
wheat farmers than there used to be, but they 
are doing a much better production job. 

The average yield of all wheat per harvested 
acre in the past ten years, including 1958, is 18.9 
bu. In the ten years from 1946 to 1955, the aver- 
age was 17.4 bu. acre, in the 1936 to 1945 decade 
the average figure was 15.6 bu. Based on the 
average yield difference of the past 20 years, this 
could account for practically all of the current 
wheat surplus, if one is inclined to look at it that 
way. For this difference of 3.3 bu. an acre on 50 
million acres amounts to around 160,000,000 bu. 
annually. Just to keep the same level of total 
production, would require an annual acreage cut 
sufficient to offset this average yield gain of .16 
bu. an acre, At present that would mean an an- 
nual acreage cutback of around 450,000 acres. 

What has been accomplished in wheat produc- 
tion over the past 150 years is remarkable. De- 


gressmen and to government officials the salient 
fact that flour spearheads sales for American 
wheat growers, and that this fact demands their 
attention and concern. Branded flours from the 
U.S. are accepted every where—that is, by all 
except the local millers against which they com- 
pete. And if those millers are to meet the com- 
petition they must, perforce, buy American wheat. 

One bag in every seven goes into the export 
trade. That all-important bag in every seven can, 
in general terms, be said to provide employment 
for one man in every seven employed in the flour 
milling business. The export trade represents 14% 
of the output of the industry—and only a few 
years ago it was but 7%. Of course, in the lush 
post war years, when the world was hungry for 
flour, considerably more was sold but then times 
were abnormal. They form no justifiable com- 
parison. 

Export business, therefore, is helping to keep 
many jobs safe. There is not a great deal of profit 
in this business for the competition from other 
exporting nations is severe. Many countries un- 
dercut—France and Germany have both achieved 
notoriety because of their attacks on the Far 
Eastern market, allegedly with the aid of sub- 
sidies from their governments far and away sur- 
passing anything the U.S. has done in this field. 

What the export trade does is to provide that 
valuable mill run which is so vital to economical 
operation. There’s nothing more money shrinking 
than a shut-down mill. 

And here’s something else export business is 
doing. It is helping to give reason for spending 
money on new machinery and equipment. The 
improvement registered in the export trade dur- 
ing the past few years has given a fillip to mod- 
ernization. The price basis on which much foreign 
business is done is so low that only the up-to-date 
mill can hope to break even, let alone register a 
profit. 

It is not just the millers who benefit—the bag 
makers, the transportation men and many ancil- 
lary trades derive profit from the export business 
fought for by the American millers. 


Are Stubborn 


partment of Agriculture economists calculate that 
it took about 370 hours of labor to grow and har- 
vest 100 bu. of wheat in 1800. By 1840 this was 
reduced to 230 hours. By 1880, when the great 
wheat growing areas of the western plains were 
opening up, the hourly total per 100 bu. had 
dropped to 150 and 20 years later it had declined 
to 100 hours. By 1940 the figure was down to 43 
hours and today it is 26 hours, according to the 
calculations. These figures reflect not only im- 
provements in labor saving machinery but also 
the better yields per acre such as those mentioned 
above. 

Although less publicized, the revolution in 
agricultural technology exceeds by far that of 
industry. Between 1940 and 1954, output per man 
hour in farming went up 83%, whereas in the 
same period in industry the man hour produc- 
tivity gained only 30%. 

Such great improvement in agricultural skill 
is bound to create surplus problems which cannot 
quickly be solved. 


i 


rary. 
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OMAHA, NEB. —A 27% increase 
in earnings has been recorded for 
the past fiscal year by the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., according to 
the report to shareholders by J. A. 
Mactier, president. The profit of 
$500,005 is compared to $393,252 for 
the year ended June 30, 1957. 

Sales, including grain storage rev- 
enue less outbound freight, increased 
to $36,625,931 from $34,333,606. Earn- 
ings per share increased to $1.26 from 
99¢, with earnings per dollar of sales 
also slightly higher: 1.4¢ in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1958, compared 
with 1.1¢ the preceding year. Since 
prices were somewhat lower, Mr. 
Mactier said tonnage increased more 


than the sales increase would indi- 
cate. 

From the 1957 figures, Nebraska 
Consolidated excluded the capital 


gain of $985,212 on the sales of the 
cake mix division of the company to 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, after 
deduction of expenses and taxes on 
the transaction. 


TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS: 

Dividends totaled 75¢ per share for 
the year. The dividend paid July 1, 
1958, was the 99th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend. Dividends have been 
paid every year since 1920, Mr. Mac- 
tier said. 


The overall net worth of the com- 


pany is $7,050,980. This represents a 
book value of $17.71 per share, up 
52¢ from last year’s book value of 


$17.19 per share. 

Grain storage facilities at Fremont, 
Neb., and Decatur, Ala., are being 
depreciated over a 5-year period 
rather than the normal 50-year peri- 
od. 

“The company this year adopted a 
contributory profit sharing retire- 








Northwestern Miller Photo 


VISITOR FROM AUSTRALIA —A 
recent visitor to the clubrooms of 
The Northwestern Miller was J. H. 
Dunning, director of William Char- 
lick, Ltd., flour milling concern at 
Adelaide, South Australia. Mr. Dun- 
ning had been in Europe before com- 
ing to the U.S. He stopped at Minne- 
apolis en route to San Francisco 
where he planned to visit a bag man- 
ufacturing plant before returning 
home. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Nebraska Consolidated Net 
Earnings Increase 27%; 


Gross Sales Also Higher 


ment plan,” Mr. Mactier said. ‘This 
plan provides that for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the year ended 
June 30, 1958, the company shall con- 
tribute to a trust fund 10% of the 
net profits after federal taxes for 
each fiscal year, excluding the results 
of operations of Caribe Mills, Inc., 
and any other subsidiary outside the 
continental U.S. This sum shall not 
exceed the maximum amount deduc- 
tible for federal income tax purposes 
each year. The company’s contribu- 
tion to the plan for the year ended 
June 30, 1958, was $50,110. 

“The company has not had a re- 
tirement plan until now. We believe 
this to be an excellently designed 
program that will prove beneficial to 


(Turn to REPORT, page 32) 





FEED GRAIN EXPORT 
SUMMARY GIVEN 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported a 
summary of bids accepted under the 
feed grain payment-in-kind export 
program for the week ended Aug. 29, 
and of cumulative totals since the 
program began. Bids accepted the 
week of Aug. 25 include 1,659,415 bu. 
corn; 1,761,680 bu. barley; 799,600 
ewt. grain sorghums; 568,000 bu. oats, 
and 318,571 bu. rye. The cumulative 
total, which is from May 12 for corn 
and since July 1 for other grains: 
50,089,199 bu. corn; 14,408,921 bu. 
barley; 5,868,000 cwt. grain sorghums; 
1,472,393 bu. oats, and 1,897,571 bu. 
rye. 





NEW PLANT LEASED 


PHILADELPHIA — The Black 
Horse frozen pastry division of Peppe- 


ridge Farm, Inc., has leased a new, 
51,000 sq. ft. plant at Downingtown, 
Pa 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of Earnings 


Sales including grain 


OPERATING COSTS: 


Cost of sales and operating expenses exclusive of depreciation 


Depreciation 


Earnings from operations 
Other income 


Other deductions 


Earnings before provision for federal! 
Provision for federal income tax 
cial item in year ended June 30, 1957) 


Earnings for the year 


storage revenue less outbound freight 


income tax 
excluding provision applicable to spe- 





—Fiscal year ended 





June 30, 1958 June 30, 1957 
$36,625,931 $34,333,606 
$34,701,274 $32,661,442 

760,83! 622,013 





$35,402,105 $33,283,455 





$ 1,223,826 $ 1,050,151 





65,359 34,177 
$ 1,289,185 $ 1,084,328 
283,180 233,098 





$ 1,006,005 $ 851,230 
506,000 457,978 





$ 500,005 $ 393,252 


Special item—Capita!l gain on sale of Cake Mix Division after deduction 


of expenses and tax thereon 


Earnings and special item 


985,212 





$ 500,005 $ 1,378,464 


Comparative Consolidated Analysis of Retained Earnings 

















Balance, beginning of year $ 2,769,674 $ 2,314,070 

arnings and special item in year ended June 30, 1957 500,005 1,378,464 

$ 3,269,679 $ 3,692,534 

75c cash dividend per share $ 295,591 $ 280,590 

Stock split one additional! share for each five heid 642,270 

$ 295,591 $ 922,860 

Balance, end of year $ 2,974,088 $ 2,769,674 

Comparative Consolidated Ana'ysis of Capi:al Surplus 

Balance, beginning of year $ 74,257 $ 2,688 
Excess of basis of assets acquired over par value of stock issued 

therefor 8.925 71,569 

Balance, end of year $ 83,182 $ 74,257 


Comparc*ive 


Consolidated Statement of Financial 


Condition 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
ash 
Receivab'es 
Margin deposits 
Inventories 
Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets 


Other assets 

F XED ASSETS 
Land, buildings 
Less reserve for 


and equipment, at cost 
depreciation 


Deferred finance expense 


Copyrights, brands and other intangibles 


Total assets 


June 30, 1958 June 30, 1957 


$ 1,469,798 $ 995,008 


3,079,349 2,359,657 
58,086 34,024 
2,399,617 2,613,568 
44.312 24'472 





$ 7,051,162 $ 6,026,729 





$ 28,982 $ 191,031 





$ 8,270,479 $ 7,050,438 
3,322,819 2,796,897 





$ 4,947,660 $ 4,253,541 





$ 40,228 $ 23,594 








$12,068,033 $10,494 896 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable due within one year 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Dividends payable 
Federal income tax liability 

Total current liabilities 


NOTES PAYABLE DUE AFTER ONE YEAR 
(Unsecured) . " 


CAPITAL: 
Common stock—par value $10 per share 
Authorized 500,000 shares, 


(unsecured $ 2,016,000 $ 268,000 
605,746 824,938 
59,307 58 992 
436,000 596,400 











Issued and outstanding 395,38! and 393,28! shares respectively. .$ 3,953,810 $ 3,932,810 
Stock to be issued for installment property purchase 39,900 69,825 


Capital surplus 
Retained earnings 


Total liabilities 


2,974,088 2,769,674 





$ 7,050,980 $ 6,846,566 





$12,068,033 $10,494,896 


339 Million Bu. 
Canadian Wheat 


Crop Forecast 


WINNIPEG—A wheat crop of 339 
million bushels for all Canada in 1958 
was forecast by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, or 9% below last 
year’s estimate of 371 million and 
30% below the 10-year average. The 
forecast is based on indicated yields 
as at Aug. 15. The wheat crop for the 
prairie provinces is placed at 313 mil- 
lion bushels and includes 15.3 mil- 
lion bushels durum varieties. 

Canada’s rye production is shown 
to be smaller than 1957 outturns, but 
oats, barley and flaxseed crops are 
estimated to be larger. The figures 














follow: 
ALL CANADA 
1957 1958 
Bushels (000's omitted 
Winter wheat 19,588 23,780 
Spring wheat 350,920 314.948 
All wheat 370,508 338,728 
Oats 380,599 384,082 
Bariey 215,993 288,859 
Flaxseed 19.179 21,950 
Fall rye 7,299 6,891 
Spring rye 1,240 1,135 
All rye 8,539 8.026 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Wheal— 
Manitoba 45,000 47,000 
Saskatchewan 211,000 173,000 
Alberta 93,000 93,000 
Total 349,000 313,000 
Durum wheat— 
Manitoba 1,400 1,700 
Saskatchewan 32,000 12,000 
Alberta 10,700 1,600 
Tota 44,100 15,300 
Oats— 
Manitoba 58 000 54,000 
Saskatchewan 80,000 73,000 
Alberta 96,000 94,000 
Tote *234,000 221,000 
Barley— 
Manitoba 33,000 39,000 
Saskatchewan 80,000 80,000 
Alberta *96 000 103,000 
Total 209,000 22,000 
Flaxseed— 
Manitoba 3,500 4,600 
Saskatchewan 0,500 10,500 
Alberta *4,900 6,600 
Tote 18,900 21,700 
All rye— 
Manitoba 1,200 1,100 
Saskatchewan 3,200 2,300 
Alberta 1,900 1,800 
Tota 6,300 5,200 
Revised 
——SREAD IS THE STAFF rure 


Deeper Channel 
Recommended 


At Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The Army Engineers 
have recommended that the approach 
and south entrance channel to Buf- 


falo Harbor be deepened to 30 ft 
Details of the engineering recom- 
mendation were disclosed in a report 
released by Maj. Gen. Louis J. Ru- 
maggi, division engineer for the 


Army at Chicago 
The recommendations prepared by 
the district engineer at Buffalo pro- 
vide for the following modifications: 
1. Deepening the shoal area on 
the approach to the south entrance 
channel to a project depth of 30 


ft. for a width of 1,000 ft 
2. Deepening the outer area of 
the south entrance channel to a 


project depth of 30 ft 

3. Deepening the inner area of 
the south entrance channel to a 
project depth of 29 ft 

4. Deepening the southerly part 
of the outer harbor to a project 
depth of 28 ft., south of a line per- 
pendicular to and 2,000 ft. north of 
the southerly end of the south 
breakwater 
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Change in Name Approved 
By Pillsbury Stockholders; 
Firm Now Pillsbury Company 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., dropped the “Mills” 
from its name Sept. 9 and became 
The Pillsbury Co. Stockholders at 
the company’s annual meeting in 
Minneapolis approved the name 
change after hearing the company’s 
broad plans for greater product 
diversification and increased ex- 
penditures for research and ex- 
pansion. 


‘The word ‘Mills’ is restrictive,” 
stockholders were told. “Our concept 
of Pillsbury is a corporation expand- 
ing in many directions. Under our 
new name we can become a company 
preducing and marketing numerous 
products both within and without 
the food industry, for both industrial 
ind consumer markets.” 

Following the best year in com- 
pany history, Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent, reported that sales, revenue 
and earnings for the first three 
months of fiscal 1959 increased over 
the same period last year, “giving 

ilidity to the momentum generated 
among the entire company during its 
record fiscal 1958.” 

Stockholders also voted: 


To elect four new members to 
the board of directors. 

To increase the authorized num- 
ber of shares of common stock 
from 1.1 million to 1.5 million “to 
permit flexibility in financing fu- 
ture growth of the company.” 

To broaden the operating pow- 
ers of management “to provide for 
greater flexibility in continuing our 
policy of diversification.” 


New members of the company’s 
board of directors include J. Cam- 
eron Thomson, chairman of the board 
of Northwest Bancorporation, Min- 


New Directors 





John P. Snyder, Jr. J. Cameron Thomson 





John 8. Pillsbury, Jr. 


James L. Rankin 


neapolis; John S. Pillsbury, Jr., pres- 
ident of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co., Minneapolis, and two 
Pillsbury vice presidents, James L. 
Rankin, human relations, and John 
P. Snyder, Jr., production. 


John S. Pillsbury, Sr., who has 


been associated with the company 
since 1900 will retire from the board 
of directors, but continue on as hon- 
orary chairman of the board. 


Spending Sets Record 

Mr. Gerot told stockholders that 
Pillsbury’s capital spending program, 
now at an all time high, is likely to 
remain at a record level. 

“The Pillsbury Co. will spend $7 
million this year to prepare existing 
plants for the market growth we 
envision,” he said. “We will spend 
between $6 million and $7 million in 
fiscal 1960 and in 1961.” 

The company’s expenditures in fis- 
cal 1957 were $4.8 million. 

“During the next 10 years,” Mr. 
Gerot added, “our capital expendi- 
tures will probably be more than 
double the amount spent during the 
past 10 years.” 

Mr. Gerot emphasized that these 
investments are separate and apart 
from any plans for construction of 
new plants. “If new plants are to be 
built,” he said, “additional capital 
will be provided.” 

New Products Are Key 

New products will be the key to 
continued Pillsbury growth, Mr. 
Gerot told stockholders. He pointed 
out that research expenditures— 
which have tripled in the past six 
years—will continue to be increased. 
Tracing the company’s new product 
trend, he said that in the last 10 

(Turn to PILLSBURY, page 31) 





PL 480 AUTHORIZATION 
FOR ECUADOR AMENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has authorized 
the purchase of $480,000 wheat in 
bulk under Title I of Public Law 480. 
This is an amendment of a previous 
USDA authorization which author- 
ized wheat in bags. Sales contracts 
are to be made between Sept. 15, 
1958, and Nov. 29, 1958. Exporters 
will be required to make delivery 
f.a.s. U.S. ports and shipments may be 
made at any time between the con- 
tracting dates. 





USDA Reports Sales 
Of Wheat and Flour 


In Export Channels 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the 
week of Aug. 27-Sept. 2, 1958, were 
as follows: 


Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, 10,638,123 bu.; 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 
56,571,463 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, 439,061 cwt. for the 
week (1,016 338 bu. wheat-equiv- 
alent); cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 3,388,730 cwt. (7,844,231 bu. 
wheat-equivalent). 

Cumulative sales for the cor- 
responding period a year ago to- 
taled 26,420,558 bu. wheat and 
4,068,716 cwt. flour. 





Indication of Settlement Not Shown 
In British Columbia Dock Strike 


VANCOUVER — The strike of 
longshoremen here and at other 
British Columbia ports, which was 
started Aug. 21, is showing no in- 
dications of settlement and now 
has spread to cover all ports in the 
province. Up to Sept. 4, the port of 
Prince Rupert was operating since 
longshoremen there are not tied up 
with the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, which operates 
in all other B.C. ports. Now work- 
ers there have refused to handle 
two ships that arrived there to take 
full cargoes of barley for the U.K. 


Last week saw a continuation of 
wires to the federal authorities in 
Ottawa to step into the dispute, but 
there was no action other than a 
continuation of the labor department 
representative's @fforts to bring both 
sides together. The employers urged 
Ottawa to name an independent audi- 
tor to mediate in the pension dispute, 
which apparently is the main item 
in the strike negotiations. The union 
promptly refused to accept such an 
arbitrator, claiming that the employ- 
ers were trying to ignore other de- 
mands made by the union. 


International Longshoremen’s Un- 
ion officials announced here the end 
of the week that Harry Bridges, west 
coast longshore chief in San Francis- 
co, had promised the B.C. strikers 
fullest support and had threatened to 
call a general coast strike if B.C. em- 
ployers tried to use strike-breakers. 
However, no such move has been 





made here although cargo consigned 
to B.C. ports is being discharged at 
Seattle and shipped here by rail. 


Canadian flour exporters are be- 
coming more alarmed daily at the 
continuation of the strike and the 
prospect of their losing current ac- 
counts by their failure to meet ship- 
ping dates requested by buyers in the 
Philippines and other parts of the 
Far East. 


Elevators here are laying off more 
men daily. Farmers on the prairies 
have been adding their voice to Ot- 
tawa in protest to the shipping shut- 
down on this coast. Arnold Platt, 
president of the Farmers Union of 
Alberta, wired the prime minister in 
Ottawa that the embargo on grain 
moving to the coast “is resulting in a 
pile-up of grain in that province. Fur- 
thermore it may result in a loss of 
sales, particularly pearling barley.” 
Mr. Platt added that “farmers are 
getting mighty tired of paying the 
costs of these continuous disputes be- 
tween labor and management.” 

Another effect that the embargo on 
the grain movement to the coast is 
having is that the coast mills en- 
gaged in shipping lumber to eastern 
Canada and the US. by rail are now 
finding that the cars which brought 
grain here and took lumber back are 
diminishing in number every day, and 
it is expected that within a couple 
of weeks a number of interior lum- 
ber mills will be forced to shut down 
because of the car shortage. 


September 9, 1958 


First PL 480 
Transaction for 


India Probable 


WASHINGTON—On advice of top 
Foreign Agricultural Service officials, 
it is probable that the first procure- 
ment authorization for wheat for 
India will be announced this month. 

This Indian program—probably in 
the magnitude of three million tons 
for a period running for 18 months, 
from July 1, 1958 through Dec. 31, 
1959—-will be put under way as rapid- 
ly as the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture can get it operative, since the 
lag time of ocean shipping and un- 
load time at Indian ports is a mat- 
ter of urgent consideration. 

India will get 3 million tons in the 
18 month period; Yugoslavia, 750,000 
tons for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959; Pakistan, 500,000 tons for 
the same period; the Polish deal is 
still undetermined but it could 
amount to as much as a million tons, 
depending on international problems. 

Indonesia will be a consequential 
flour buyer, government officials say. 

Another consequential export fac- 
tor will be Korea; it may be expected 
that this nation will take from the 
U.S. this year under provisions of 
PL 480, Title I, as much as 400,000 
tons of wheat. 

A yet-to-be-disclosed export de- 
mand will be in the newly formed 
Arab republic. U.S. government offi- 
cials are unwilling to admit that this 
contingency is in the making, but 
they go so far as to say that even if 
such a conclusion is reached it will 
not make an export flow of more 
than 600,000 bushels of wheat, which 
is approximately the same quantity 
which has moved in the past recent 
years to the scattered Arab states, 
and including the government of 
Israel. 

On the basis of these most optimis- 
tic export probabilities it is still diffi- 
cult to understand how USDA can 
maintain its contention that US. 
wheat-wheat flour exports for the 
current crop year can reach the total 
of 400 million bushels. 

In other quarters of the govern- 
ment, most reliable officials say they 
contemplate exports of not more 
than 325 million. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


H. H. Arendall Dies 


RICHMOND, VA.—H. H. Arendall, 
well known to the milling industry 
for many years, died here recently. 
For many years Mr. Arendall was 
with Innis Speiden & Co., Omaha, 
serving in later years as the firm's 
western district manager of its in- 
secticide division in New York. Mr. 
Arendall was later a representative 
for Larvacide Products, Inc., and for 
Isco Products Co., Omaha. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIG CROP WORRIES GREEKS 

ATHENS, GREECE—A_ bumper 
wheat crop, the second in successive 
years, is raising many problems for 
the Greek government, which is faced 
with the possibility of having to limit 
the land under wheat cultivation. For 
years, Greek governments have 
sought to make this country self- 
supporting in wheat to insure the 
daily bread of its 8 million people. 
Now that that goal has been reached, 
it has been found that a large wheat 
production can harm the nation’s 
economy, because imported wheat is 
cheaper. 
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Galvin Report 


Forecasts Higher 
Spring Wheat Yield 


CHICAGO 
duction 


A spring wheat pro- 
substantially higher than 
that forecast in the last government 
report is predicted by C. M. Galvin, 
statistician for Francis I. DuPont & 
Co., in his Sept. 1 estimate. 
Production of all spring wheat is 
estimated at 275,973,000 bu., which 
compares with his Aug. 1 estimate of 
264,641,000 bu., and the government 
forecast of 249,957,000 bu. Yield per 


acre returns in North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota were some- 
what larger than earlier estimates 
which were based on condition re- 


ports. Yields in the Red River Valley 
particularly high with many 
throughout the spring 
wheat area indicating record yields. 


were 
reporters 


Corn Production 


Production of corn is estimated at 
3,524,928,000 bu., compared with the 
estimate of 3,378,169,000 bu., as of 
Aug. 1, and the government forecast 
of 3,487,159,000 bu. Production pros- 
pects improved in most of the lead- 
ing states with the exception of Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, and Northern 
Iowa. In those states as well as Wis- 
consin crop deteriorated due _ to 
drouth. The crop condition was well 
above normal in other leading corn 
production states and was particu- 
larly high in southern and southwest- 
ern areas. Reports indicate the crop 
is approximately a week late. 


Oats 


Oats production is estimated at 1,- 
532,291,000 bu., compared with the 
estimate of 1,462,682,000 bu., a month 
ago, and the government forecast of 
1,345,157,000 bu. 

Production of soybeans is esti- 
mated at 554,381,000 bu., compared 
to the estimate of 527,265,000 bu., 
last month, and the government fore- 
cast of 535,887,000 bu. The crop gen- 
erally made favorable progress in 
most of the large central producing 
areas except for Minnesota, where 
it was adversely affected by drouth 


Estimate 
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Samuel R. Strisik 


Samuel R. Strisik, 
New York Flour 
Broker, Dies 


NEW YORK — Samuel! R. Strisik, 
president of S. R. Strisik Co., and 
president of the New York Produce 
Exchange, died Sept. 6. Mr. Strisik 
was 62 years old. 

Mr. Strisik had been president of 
the produce exchange since June, 
1957. He had been a member of the 
exchange since 1935 and had served 
as vice president in 1956-57 and as 
treasurer during 1952-54. He was on 
the board of managers during 1950- 


52, a member of the executive and 
admissions committees during 1952- 


53 and 1956-57, and he had been on 
the flour committee since 1941, serv- 
ing as its chairman since 1944. 

Mr. Strisik was a former president 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and was very active in 


charitable work. He was a former 
president of the Brooklyn Jewish 
Home for Convalescents and had 


headed divisions in his field in cam- 
paigns for the United Jewish Appeal 
and the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Bess Flamm Strisik, four brothers 
and two sisters. 





Cargill, Inc., Wins Substantial Victory 
Over CCC; Interest Illegally Withheld 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Last week in a 
federal court in the northern federal 
district of New York Cargill, Inc., 
won a thumping victory over Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and government 
attorneys when a federal judge hand- 
ed down a verdict in favor of the 
Minneapolis grain merchandising and 
processing company amounting to 
more than $700,000. Included was in- 
terest on money due Cargill, Inc., 
which the firm had charged CCC was 
illegally withholding for service ren- 
dered. 

This is the second major victory 
which the Cargill firm has sustained 
against the federal government 
through its dealings with CCC. Pre- 
viously in this same federal court 
district Cargill, in a jury trial, de- 
feated charges by CCC on a criminal 
basis against the corporation and in- 
dividual employees concerning allega- 
tions covering storage operations of 
its Albany, N.Y., elevator. 


The Cargill fight would seem to 
stand out as a lesson to the grain 
trade and others dealing with CCC 
and the government that it is not 
always wise to accede to threats of 
government suit and prosecution in 
matters wherein the defendant com- 
pany is certain of its position and is 
unwilling to surrender to federal gov- 
ernment pressure, observers com- 
ment. 

In this new victory for Cargill, Inc., 
it has achieved a new approach to 
federal law in regard to the provi- 
sions of the CCC charter, which had 
in the past appeared to protect CCC 
from appearance before a jury in 
complaints against the government 
and its CCC corporation. On the basis 
of information regarding the federal 
district judge’s order in this Car- 
gill action, it can be concluded that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
legal staff attempted to prevent the 

(Turn to CARGILL, 


page 34) 





Chicago Board Conducts Highly 
Concentrated Short Course 


CHICAGO — A highly concen- 
trated short course in commodity 
marketing procedures and prac- 
tices with the visitors spending the 
mornings on the trading floor of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the afternoons hearing the presen- 
tation of papers by specialists in one 
phase or another of the commod- 
ity business has been completed. 
It was the llth annual commodity 
marketing symposium sponsored 
by the Chicago Board of Trade 
Sept. 3-5. 


“About 500 college officials and 
instructors have been our guests at 
these events,” said Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. “We're pleased that the 
Chicago Board of Trade has helped 
them to know this vital phase of our 
economic life, since many textbooks 
deal with futures markets only in 
cursory fashion. These symposia have 
had an important s‘de effect in that 
they have enabled us to develop gocd 
literature that helps others know 
more about commodity marketing.” 


Speculation Discussed 

The opening session of the sym- 
posium was held at the Union League 
Club. The guest speaker was William 
E. Casselman, assistant secretary 
and Chicago branch manager for the 
Ralston Purina Co. of St. Louis. 
Taking “Speculation and the Specu- 
lator” as his subject, Mr. Casselman 
proceeded to disabuse any precon- 
ceived ideas which the visiting edu- 
cators might have had with respect 
to speculation being an easy way to 
make a livelihood. “There are times,”’ 
he said, “when the most carefully 
reasoned analysis turns sour and the 
ability to think rationally seems to 
fly cut the nearest window. It is im- 
possible to speculate for any length 
of time without having to face these 
moments of savage inner turmoil 

“When you are ‘carrying a large 
line’ of commodities in a speculative 
way, which your previous careful 
analysis of the market had dictated 
as being sound and correct, it is a 
Herculean task to face up to an en- 
tirely different set of circumstances 

particularly if those circumstances 
are proving by way of your pocket- 
book that you definitely have a ‘bad 
trade’ on your hands 

have teen fine-honed 
(and often even then), 
you are faced with a flood of raw, 
naked emotions. Your reason and 
analysis have been proven false. Your 
knees turn to jelly—and you acquire 
that large lump in your throat 


“Unless you 
in the market 


Should you get out of the trade? Or 
should you ‘sweat it out’? It is only 
after a number of such experiences 
that you begin to be tempered to the 
art of speculation.” 
Second Session 

The second session of the sympos- 
ium Sept. 4 started with visitors wit- 
nessing the market opening and view- 
ing “The the Market” in 
the board's Little Theatre. Then the 
visitors were given a guided tour of 
the trading floor and the board's 
various service facilities 

The afterncon held at the 
Union League Club, was featured by 


Story of 


session 


the presentation of two papers—one 
by Ben Raskin, president of Rice 
Grain Corp., Chicago, and the other 


by William C. Miller, manager of 
Foods Division, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Dallas, Texas ; 

Mr. Raskin’s paper, dealing with 
the techniques of grain merchandis- 
ing was titled, “The Dynamics of 
Terminal Elevator Management.” 
Preliminary to entering into a dis- 
cussion of the various problems fac- 
ing the operator of a large terminal 
grain elevator, he mentioned his own 
good fortune, as he put it, “to have 
been blooded in the grain business 
through the hard and brutal school 
of speculation, wherein the fresh- 
men c go through a decisive 
ind rapid examination and in which 
the price of failure is neither proba- 
tion nor transfer, but rather, bank- 
ruptcy. In our business,” he went 
on to say, “we can tolerate the brave 
and even the fool-hardy but there is 
no place there for the meek or the 
timid—-or the man who waits for the 
phene to ring.’ 

Commenting on 


asses 


the availability of 


both buyers and sellers in a free 
market, Mr. Raskin observed: “One 
wonderful thin about the = grain 
business is that it is one in which 
competition works. If you are the 
high bidder, you get the grain—and 
if your offer is the lowest, you have 
made a sale. Grain merchandisers 
per’orm a great economic service 
and cur role in the nation’s economy 
is one which, despite the best efforts 
of the Commodity Credit Corp 
should continue to expand.’ 

Mr. Miller’s presentation, titled “A 
Processor and Futures Markets,” was 
concerned with the prob'ems of a 
cottonseed processor and showed 
them to be far more numerous than 
those facing a soybean processor. As 
he painted the picture, whereas the 
latter can take idvantage of the 


broad liquid sovbealr futures mal 


SYMPOSIUM 








COMMODITY MARKETING SYMPOSIUM—Here are some of the officials of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and honored guests at the 11th annual commodity 
marketing symposium that was sponsored by the board at the Union League 
Club, Chicago, Sept. 3-5. 


| ome buying across the country 
hit a post-Labor Day slump in 
the seven-day period ending Sept. 8 
as chain and independent bakery 
isers settled back to draw down bal- 
inces which they have been building 
for several weeks. Flour prices for 
the period were generally 10 to 20¢ 
stronger, but the rise failed to stimu- 
late more than a small portion of the 
buying trade 

Mill representatives, for their part, 
looked at the tightening wheat sup- 
y situation—despite the record size 
f the harvest—and let the period 
pass without pressing for sales. Buy- 
ers and sellers both tended to watch 
losely for the government report on 


wheat impoundings expected this 
week, anticipating an increase from 
early July 


There was some flour buying in the 
Southwest last week, triggered by 
apprehension over the crisis off the 
f China and the 10¢ price rise 
in hard winter wheat bakery types. 


coast 


Extensions to old bookings pushed 
Southwest sales for the week to 
109% of four-day milling capacity, 


making sales in that area the highest 
of the period, compared with 75% in 
the central states and 65% in the 
spring wheat mills area. 

Production by mills of the US. 
amounted to 120% capacity for the 
four-day week, compared with 104% 
in the previous five-day week and 
94% a year ago. (See tables on page 


9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Bakery flour buying 
in the period following Labor Day 
was the slowest in several weeks, al- 
though a considerable segment of the 
spring wheat bakery trade could ex- 
tend its holdings if it desired to do 
so. The answer to slow sales ap- 
parently rested with prices, which 
bounced 18 to 25¢ above levels at 
which buying occurred just prior to 
the holiday weekend. 

Quotations slipped back 3¢ at the 
close Sept. 8. Mills did not press for 
Sales, apparently awaiting informa- 
due this week on government 
loan impoundings. Meanwhile, buying 
remained strictly on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 65% of milling 
capacity, compared with 237% the 
previous week and 47% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 91% of 
capacity, compared with 104% the 
previous week and 118% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 112% of capacity for 
the four-day week, compared with 
114% the previous week when there 
were five working days and 86% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 
136% of capacity, compared with 
113% the previous week and 106% a 


tion 


year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 128% for the 
compared with 113% 


week, the pre- 
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Flour Buying Slow as Trade 


Draws Down Old Balances, 








Watches Wheat Markets 
ss 


vious week and 99% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 5, 100 lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
bakery standard patent $5.65@5.75, 
spring short $5.75@5.85, high gluten 
$6.05@6.15, first clear $5.17@5.62, 
whole wheat $5.65@5.75, family flour 
$5.80@5.90. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The needs of hard 
winter wheat flour buyers have been 
taken care of for some months to 
come, most mill sales departments 
agree. Although buying late last 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











week was not in quantity, it boosted 
sales for hard winter wheat mills in 
the Southwest to 109% of four-day 
milling capacity. This compared with 
238% of five-day capacity the previ- 
ous week and 30% a year ago. Only 
1% of last week’s sales were for gov- 
ernment or export accounts. 

A rising wheat market and inter- 
national tension caused several chain 
bakers to increase flour bookings late 
in the week. The volume was not 
large. Buyers added about a 30-day 


supply to their already substantial 
bookings. With very few exceptions, 
major buyers have covered their 
flour needs into January, and some 
even into February. A few independ- 
ents also bought flour late in the 
week at the same price offered a 
week earlier. 

Directions are excellent and mills 
are running well. This holds true for 
practically all phases of the business, 
family, bakery and export. 

There has been hardly any buying 
of family flour from Southwest mills 
Most jobbers and wholesalers are 
booked at least several months ahead 
and are ordering out flour against 
those contracts. Prices have in- 
creased about 10¢ on the basis of 
stronger wheat costs. 

The clears market has been domi- 
nated by a couple of exporters try- 
ing to buy to fill large orders. One 
buyer seeking .80 ash flour for U.N 
use is said to be having difficulty 
finding what he needs for October 
shipment. Another buyer in the mar- 
ket for .52 ash flour for Ceylon is 
also still not completely covered. This 
buying has made all clears with the 
exception of bakery types hard to 
find. Outside of this business, export 
volume has been light. 

Quotations Sept. 5, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.10@5.20, standard 
95% patent $5@5.10, straight $4.95@ 
5.05, established brands of family 
flour $6.10@6.80, with the nationally 
advertised brands now being sold at 
the same price delivered in certain 
zones; clears of .70 ash and 13.25 to 
14% protein $445@4.55, clears with 
.70 ash and 11% protein $4.20@4.25, 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Rain Over Harvest Area Cuts Receipts, 
Keeps Durum, Semolina Prices Strong 


AIN over harvest areas and light 
receipts at Minneapolis kept 
durum and semolina prices firm 
throughout the seven-day period end- 
ing Sept. 8. The tight situation forced 
a sharp price rise at the end and 
gave indications of bringing semolina 
buyers into the market. 

Receipts for the holiday-shortened 
week totaled only 370 cars as grow- 
ers attempted to complete the durum 
harvest between showers. By the end 
of the period it was estimated that 
approximately 60% of the crop was 
harvested, while some 30% was 
swathed but not combined. Smaller 
amount of durum, probably 5 to 10%, 
remained to be combined. 

Light receipts at the start of the 
new week Sept. 8 finally brought a 
3¢ rise in durum prices. Semolina 
was moved up 10¢. Manufacturers of 
macaroni and spaghetti products, 
aware of the smaller crop compared 
with last year as well as the inter- 
rupted harvest, saw little chance of 
lower semolina prices at-present- and 





began to book on the rise. Price pro- 
tection was given. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 130% of milling 
capacity for the four-day week, com- 
pared with 135% during the previous 
five-day week and 105% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 5 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.25@2.28 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.24@2.27 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.22@2.26 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.20@2.24 
Medium No. 2 durum or befter..... 2.19@2.23 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.17@2.2! 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Whly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 31-Sept. = 152,500 +164,016 130 
Previous week 152,500 205,48! 135 
Year ago 156,500 164,885 105 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Sept. 7, 1958 1,610,345 

July t-Sept. 8, 1957 1,457,612 


+Four‘day week. 
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Millfeeds Display 
Improved Tone as 





Buying Increases 


IGHT supplies and improved in- 

terest from m‘xers and jobbers 
sent millfeed prices up 50¢ to $2 
across the country in the seven-day 
period ending Sept. 8. Although the 
trend was upward at the close, price 
levels remained attractive and buy- 
ers continued to show interest in of- 
ferings. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
46,428 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,561 tons 
in the previous week and 48,921 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed sales drag- 
ged along the early part of last week 
and then picked up briskly Sept. 4 
as formula feed mixers moved into 
the market in strength. The im- 
proved trend continued as the new 
week opened Sept. 8, with jobbers 
evidencing fairly good interest in 
sacked offerings. 

Bran and middlings’ prices moved 
up 50¢ to $2 from the previous levels 
of Aug. 29 and some mills were hard 
pressed Sept. 8 to take orders fo! 
shipment earlier than the week of 
Sept. 22. 

Quotations Sept. 5: 
32, standard midds. 
dog $45@52. 


Kansas City: Steady demand stim- 


Bran $31.50@ 
$31.50@32, red 


ulated by good values lent strength 
to the millfeed market in the week 


ended Sept. 8. Prices were up only 
50¢ to $1.25 ton over levels of Sept 
2, but firmness was still evident. Sup- 
plies are tight, especially for this 
week. A number of mills report they 
are all sold up. Jobbers are said to 
have feed for sale, but their price 
ideas are higher than current levels 
The trend for this week depends at 
least partially on how much buying 
interest is still unsatisfied. Mixers 
and the country trade display a will 
ingness to buy. 


Quotations Sept. 8, carlots, Kansas 


City: Sacked bran $30.50@31.25 (up 
75¢); sacked shorts $35@35.75 (up 
$1.25); bulk bran $26.50@27.25 (up 
75¢); bulk middlings $28.50@29.25 
(up 50¢); bulk shorts $30.50@31.25 
(up 50¢). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 


good last week, with offerings suffi- 
cient. Bran advanced $1.50 and shorts 
$1.75. Quotations Sept. 5, basis Kan- 


sas City: Bran $30.75@31.25, shorts 
$34.75 @ 35.25 
Salina: Demand was good, with 


bran $1.50 and shorts $2 ton higher 
Supplies matched demand fairly well 
on bran, but shorts were extremely 
scarce. Quotations Sept. 4, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $3050@31, gray 
shorts $35@35.50 

Hutchinson: Continued steady de- 
mand for millfeed kept offal moving 
as it was produced. Truckers ab- 
sorbed virtually all the output and 
more could have been sold. Quota- 
tions Sept. 5, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $30.50 @31.25, gray shorts $34.50 
@35.25. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were draggy 
and only for a week ahead on bran, 
which advanced $1.50 over the pre- 
vious week. Shorts were in fair de- 
mand with bookings farther ahead 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Slow Trading, Light Exports 
Press Wheat Futures Lower 


LOW flour sales, a lack of export 

wheat buying and the bearish 
crop production estimate issued late 
in the week all combined to weaken 
the level of wheat futures prices in 
the seven-day period ending Sept. 8. 
In the background was the interna- 
tional tension in the Far East, more 
conducive to uneasiness in prices 
than anything else. 

Closing prices of wheat 
Sept. 8 were: Chicago—September 
$1.85%, December $191%@%, 
March $1.95%@%5%, May $1.94%@ 
1.95, July $1.85% @ %; Kansas City— 
September $1.87, December $1.91@ 
1.90%, March $1.9454, May $1.91%; 
Minneapolis—September $2.04%4, De- 
cember $2.08%. 

Flour buying across the country 
was at the lowest point in several 
weeks, with prices up from the pre- 
vious week and the prospect of more 
buying not likely until quotations 
soften. With the dullness came a 
pronounced lack of mill hedging and 
futures weakened. The basic Septem- 
ber contract dropped 14g8¢ at Chicago 
between Sept. 2 and 8; it fell half 
a cent at Kansas City and—steepest 
drop of all—35s¢ at Minneapolis. 

Wheat futures showed signs of 
strength in the first couple of days 
immediately following Labor Day, 
due mainly to short covering in the 
shadow of the Formosan crisis and 
fairly good export buying. India and 
Japan were buyers early in the pe- 


futures 


riod, but by Sept. 3, with the export 
picture quiet again, little remained 
in that area to sustain futures. The 
export picture was without feature 
the rest of the week. The only indi- 
cation of export activity was the 
report that Colombia was inquiring 
for 500,000 bu. Gulf hard wheat. 
Brazil, too, is reportedly interested 


in a wheat purchase. 

Spring wheat futures weakened 
most for the week, due principally 
to the Galvin estimate of 1958 pro- 
duction which was wholly bearish. 
The report predicted an increase in 
spring wheat production of 26 mil- 
lion bushels over the government re- 
port issued in August, putting the 
total outturn to 276 million bushels, 
or 36 million bushels above the 1957 
outturn. 


Some bearishness was evident in 
the- Southwest, too, where timely 
rains were considered beneficial to 


seeding of the new hard winter wheat 
crop which is getting under way. 
Cash Wheat Firm 

Spot wheat was quite firm at 
Minneapolis in the week ending Sept. 
5. Mills were active buyers, covering 
fairly large sales of flour. The pre- 
mium basis for ordinary through 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 8 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Sept. 2. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 81,¢ (7',¢); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 


8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 10¢ (8¢). 








13% protein wheat was 2¢ higher, 
erasing the drop in the basic Sep- 
tember price at Minneapolis. Higher 
protein wheat was mostly unchanged. 
With the grain handlers’ strike set- 
tled, the market was back to a nor- 
mal basis. 

Trading in the futures market was 
rather light. Minneapolis September 
wheat finished at $2.055% on Septem- 
ber 5. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat in 
the cash market traded at 3¢ under 
the September price; 11% protein 
2@1¢ under; 12% protein 1¢ under 
to 3¢ over; 13% protein 3@8¢ over; 
14% protein 7@12¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 10@17¢ over; 16% protein 20@ 
27¢ over; 17% protein 25@32¢ over 
the September. The average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 


13.46% compared with 14.12% the 
comparable week last year. 
Durum wheat prices were un- 


changed for the period. (See tables 
on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $ @2.02% 
11% Protein 2.03% @2.04% 
12% Protein . tht § 084s 
13% Protein 2.08% @2.13% 
14% Protein 2.12% @2.17% 
15% Protein 2.15% @2.22% 
16% Protein 2.2554 @? 27% 
17% Protein 2.30% @2.37% 


Test Weight Premium cnd Discount Scale 
One to 2c premium for No. | heavy 


One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or |! NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.07%, 
13% protein $2.12%, 14% protein $2.16%, 
15% protein $2.21%, 16% protein $2.29% 
17% protein $2.34% 


Prices Steady 
Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
in the week ended Sept. 8 were down 
16¢ bu. to up %¢ compared with a 
week earlier. The basic option was 


down %¢, a loss that was offset 
somewhat by a l¢ gain on the low 
side of the premium range. Difficult 


to understand is the unchanged posi- 
tion of premiums for the high side of 
the range—designated as the better 
milling types. It is this class of wheat 
that is difficult to buy at present 
prices, millers report. Apparently 
producers are not anxious to sell 
their wheat and will hold onto it un- 
til a more advantageous time, either 
until the price goes up or until they 
are in a new tax year. 

Demand was good all week, with 
merchandisers and millers in the 
market for dwindling supplies. Pref- 
erence has been shown for the better 
type, dry wheat, but other qualities 
also found good interest 

Receipts totaled 641 cars last week, 
compared with 935 the previous week 
and 375 a year ago. Interior offerings 
were fair, improving somewhat on 
the strength in price. Some elevators 
have been adjusting their stocks to 
make room for milo, soybeans and 
corn that will soon be coming to 
market. This factor, more than any 
change of attitude on the part of the 
producer, has led to fairly good of- 
ferings. 

Premiums were up 1¢ on the low 
side of all protein types and up %¢ 
on the high side of ordinary. Other- 
wise they were unchanged. 

Premiums were quoted Sept. 8 as 
follows: Ordinary, at the basic Sep- 
tember option of $1:87 to 2¢ over; 
11.25% protein 1@2¢% over; 13% pro- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 











tAug. 3!- 

Sept. 7 *Previous Sept. |-8 Sept. 3-10, Sept. 4-1! 
1958 week 957 1956 1955 

Northwest 708 503 786,289 659,120 788,399 796,684 
Southwest 1,282,321 1,289,093 1,131,916 1,375,834 1,380,572 
Buffalo 469 658 592,997 570,750 621,260 72,000 
Central and Southeast 463,834 528,210 505 367 591,014 611,403 
North Pacific Coast 398,28! 394,717 308 4674 332,389 301,119 
Totals 3,322,597 3,591,306 3,175,827 3,708,896 3,161,978 


Percentage of total U.S. output 77 77 75 75 75 




















Estimated total U.S. production 4,315,062 4,664,034 
Accumulated total this month 4,315,062 19,539,819 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | toe—— 
+Aug. 3!- 
Sept. 7 Previous Sept 8, Sept. 3-10, Sept. 4-1 Sept. 7 Sept. 8 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 i958 1957 
Northwest 28 113 99 118 is 6,611,276 6,773,667 
Southwest 132 106 86 104 106 2,731,433 11,632,957 
Buffalo 9 120 20 13) 13 5,209,170 5,438,607 
Central and S. E 93 85 89 04 107 5,175,505 5,095.834 
No. Pacific Coast 15 91 87 94 83 3,075,809 3,067,093 
Totals 20 104 94 09 93 32,803,193 32,008,158 
+Four-day week 
NORTHWEST Year ago 1,032,500 896,180 87 
Minneapolis Two yeers ago 1,021,350 1,092,573 106 
5 k Ele . Five-year average 99 
a — os Ten-year average 96 
capacity oufpu vity *Revised. +Four-day week 
Aug. 31!-Sept. 7 231,000 +207,08) 12 
Previous week 231,00 *264,026 114 BUFFALO 
Year ago 237,000 204,837 86 ° a 
Two years ago 237,000 266,31! 112 o-Gey weet Fleur A m4 
. od ae capacity output tivity 
Five-year average 107 . ed 
Ten-year average 04 Aug. 31-Sept 493,500 469,658 119 
CReviend, eurdan week Previous week 493,500 592.997 120 
Year ago 475,000 570,750 12 
Principal interior milis in Minnesota, includ Two years ago 475,000 621,260 131 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Five-year average 04 
and lowa Ten-year average 99 
5-day week Flour % ac +Four-day week 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 3!-Sept. 7 461.000 +501.423 134 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 461,000 *$22,263 13 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Year ago 430,500 454,283 06 ndiana, Kentucky orth Carolina, Tennessee 
Two years ag 454,500 522,088 2 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Five-year average 104 2 : 
Ten-year average 94 5-day week Flour e ac 
*Revised. *Four-day week capacity output tivity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 7 62 +463 834 93 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 62 527,676 85 
Konsas City Yea go 570 505,367 89 
. _— Two years eg 570 591.014 04 
“can ween Les a “ Five-year average 89 
ac y ~ ~ y T - + 
Aug. 3/-Sept. 7... 214,250 #231, 188 a aa = 
Previous week 214,250 206 592 96 —e 
Year ago 287,500 235,736 82 PACIFIC COAST 
Two years a 279,850 283,26 0 ; = 
Five cone oo le 97 Principal Mills the Pacific Coast 
Ten-year average 94 Coliforn'a, Oregon ond Washington Mills 
+Four-day week 
; = 5-day week Fiour % a 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas capacity utput tivity 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Aug. 3!-Sept 432 000 398 28 5 
5-day week Flour Previous week 432,000 394.717 9! 
capacity output tivity Ye ego 353,750 308 674 87 
> Two re eae 348 '200 2 95 
Aug. 31-Sept. 7 .. 993,200 +1,051,133 32 years age ; 0 332,389 
Previous week 993,200 *!,082,500 08 *Revised. *Fou ay week 
tein 12@23¢ over; 13.50% protein 14 14% protein at $2.19'2 @ 2.20 delivered 
@27¢ over 14 protein 16@29¢ Gaivestor 
over Cash grail markets were slower! 
The apprexima‘te range of cash in the Pacific Northwest, with mixed 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 9 quotations. Export white wheats 
is shown in the accompanying table wel ff 2¢ bu. due slow business 
Mill’ng demand improved for both 
No Dark and Ha $1.87 @2.25 , r 1 a a : ; 
a. 2 tak aed ba 86 4@2 4 a Stic ul ex] ypes due \% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 834 @2.22 eneral improvement of flour book- 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 79/4 @2.20 . Bert ® Snediis hen ited 
Me. | Red 874 @1.9 ings. Export tradu was hmiuted to 
No. 2 Red 86/4 @! .90 2 cargoes of western white and 1 
No. 3 Red 83'4 @! .89 ) re , ’ 115 ‘ote n 
No. 5 Red 754 @1.85 cargo of red wints 11 prot 
to Jap for Octeber-November ship- 
At Ft. Worth N 1 ordinary hard ? Light irketings by farmc”s 
winter wheat was selling Sept. 8 at prevail, with prices 2¢ bu. below the 
$2.25@2.27 rail basis vered Texas loan level. Hot, dry weather contin- 
common points. A premium of 3 to 4¢ ues in the Pacific Northwest, with 
was being offered for 13 protein no relief in sight. This has slowed 
and 6 to 8¢ for 14%. The demand was preparations for seeding. Tem- 
slow for ord’nary wheat and fair fo1 peratures in the 90's have been fore- 
14% protein. Export demand for No cast for the next several days at 
1 hard was good at $2.13, and for nterior points 














Staff Appointments. Three senior staff appointments were an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat Board Sept. 4. W. B. Robbins, formerly man- 
ager of the country operations department, has been appointed executive 
issistant to the board. He has been with the board for the past 20 years. C. A. 
McLean, formerly supervisor of grain accounting, has been named manager 
f country operations department succeeding Mr. Robbins. C. S. Andrews 
assistant manager of country operations replacing A. M. McGregor 


Ss now 


Aug. 31. All of the new appointments were effective Sept. 1. 





BASEBALL CHAMPIONS—Congratulating each other after the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange Legion Post team swamped all other competition in the an- 


nual Minnesota American Legion state baseball tournament are Richard 
Doherty, Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., left, coach of the team, and Donald 
Evans, team captain. Pictured behind them on a table on the trading floor of 
the exchange is the state championship trophy that was presented to the team. 


Vacationing. The manager of the grain department of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Russell W. Payne, and Mrs. Payne are 
vacationing on the west coast. 

Institute Visitor. A caller at the offices of the Durum Wheat In- 


stitute, Chicago, was Robert M. Green, director of the National Macaroni In- 


titiute 


Back from Trip. the chief chemist for the Consolidated Flour 
Wichita, Robert Hoecker and Mrs. Hoecker have returned from a 
vacation in Colorado 


Mills Co 


MNF Caller. Visiting the Chicago office of the Millers National 
Federation and the Wheat Flour Institute was Gerald Dumee of Yonne, 
France. Mr. Dumee is a French graduate student who specializes in various 
ispects of the milling industry. 





Use of Methyl Bromide as a Fumi- 
gant in the Cereal Industry,” J. L. 
Maxwell, Don Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., and “Turbo Milling,” 


AOM, AACC Groups 
Pian Joint Meeting 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—A : : - 
joint meeting of Texhoma District George Shiller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
No. 7, Association of Operative Mill- Enid, Okla. 
ers, and the Lone Star Section, There will be a panel discussion 
American Association of Cereal] covering the merits of the new wheat 
Chemists, will be held Sept. 19 and crop as viewed by the baker, chem- 
20 at Lake Texoma Lodge, Kings- ist and miller. Moderators will be 
ton, Okla Dr. Wendell Reeder, Campbell-Tag- 

Scheduled topics include: “The gart Research Corp., Dallas, Texas, 
Past, Present and Future of the and Stanley Orr, superintendent, 
Cereal Chemist,”’ Clinton L. Brooke, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., AACC A safety film, “Knowing Is Not 
president; “Preventing Bridging of Enough,” will be shown at the ses- 
Materials in Bins by Use of Pulsat- sion Saturday, Sept. 20. The same 
ing Panels,” S. S. Peltzer, Gerotor meeting will include introduction of 
May Corp., Owings Mills, Md.; “The national officers. 
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9:00—Registration. 
Sept. 30—Morn Sessi 


9:30—Welcome and Introductions. 


National Federation. 


10:50—Recess. 
Components of Bread: 
11:30—The Bread Stalin 


12:10—Luncheon. 


Mecham, Western Division. 


Pence, Western Division. 
3:15—Recess. 


Masters, Northern Division. 


1—Mornin 
Presiding. 


Oct. 


bury Mills, Inc. 
10:00—Genera! Discussion. 
11:00—Recess. 


12:15—Luncheon. 


Oct. 1—Afternoon Session—F. R. Senti 
sion, Presiding. 


Northern Division. 


3:15—Recess 
3:30—Tour of Laboratories—Stations: 


Northern Division; 4. Chemical 


Northern Division. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 


Northern and Western Utilization Research and Development Divisions 
Crops Research Division 
Technical Advisory Committee, Millers National Federation 
Third Annual 


Wheat Utilization Research Conference 


ion—-W. D. Maclay, Director, 


9:45—Response: H. H. Schopmeyer, Chairman, Technical Advisory Committee 


2:50—Progress Report on Other Wheat Research Projects of the Western Division 


11:15—Wheat Variety Quality Evaluation Studies 
1150—Effect of Variety and Malting Conditions on a-Amylase and Protease of Malted 
Wheat: J. A. Johnson, Kansas State College 


Chief, 
2:00—Chromatographic Separation of Proteins in Wheat Gluten: J 
2:25—Electrophoretic Separation of Wheat Gluten 


2:50—Improved Processing Methods for the Fractionation of Wheat Flour and the Man 
ufacture of Vital Gluten: Roy A. Anderson, Northern Division 






at 


Peoria, Ill. 
Sept. 30 - Oct. 1, 1958 
AGENDA 


Northen Division, Presiding 


Millers 


10:00—Cereal Grains Research Program of the Northern Division: F. R. Senti, Chief, 
Cereal Crops Laboratory, Northern Division 

10:25—Relationship of Selected Kernel Properties to Milling Quality of Soft Winter 
Wheats: R. A. Popham, Ohio State University 


11:05—The Bread Staling Problem—Transfer of Moisture Between the Starch and Gluten 

N. W. Taylor, Northern Division 

Problem—Effect of Starch Structure on the Firmness of Sread 
Crumb: H. F. Zobel, Northern Division 

11:55—Group Photograph (assemble at building entrance) 


Sept. 30—Afternoon Session—C. E. Rist, Assistant Director, Northern Division, Presiding 
2:00—Chemical Compounds Associated With the Aroma of Freshly Baked Bread: G. O 
Kohler, Chief, Field Crops Laboratory, Western Division 
2:25—Flour Components That Affect the Spread Behavior of Sugar Cookies 


D. K 
J. W 


3:30—Progress Report on the Survey of Literature on Wheat Conditioning: M. M. Mac- 


3:55—Preliminary Report on Methods for Determining Moisture Distribution in Wheat 
Kernel: M. J. Wolf, Northern Division 


Session—H. H. Schopmeyer, 


Chairman, Technical Advisory Committee 


9:00—Current Developments in the Bakery Industry: R. B. Meckel, International Mig. Co 
9:30—Current Developments in the Wheat Fiour Milling Industry: S$ 


Loska, Pills- 


L. P. Reitz, Crops Research Division 


Cereal Crops Laboratory, Northern Divi 


H. Woychik 


R. W. Jones, Northern Division 


Composition and Structure Analyses Using 


Radioactive Carbon and Tritium: C. E. Rist, Northern Division; 2. Cereal! Product 
Developments—Canned Bulgours, Pilafs, Frozen Batters: G. O. Kohler 
Division; 3. Electrophoretic Analysis of Gluten and Its Fractions: N. W. Taylor 
Modification 


Western 


of Wheat Flour: C. R. Russell 





20.4 Million Sacks 


Flour Produced 
During July 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in July was 20,423,000 sacks, 
averaging 928,000 sacks each work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output each 
working day of 915,000 sacks in June 
and 858,000 sacks in July, 1957. 
Wheat flour mills in July operated 
at 84.7% of capacity, compared with 
83.4 and 79%, respectively, for June 
and July, 1957. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, is 2.2% 
more than The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of 19,978,278 sacks for July, 
and also 2.2% more than the esti- 
mated daily average output. (This es- 
timate, which was published Aug. 12, 
listed an average of 908,104 sacks a 
working day.) 

Flour mills in July ground 46,848,- 
000 bu. wheat, compared with 44,- 
046,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was 391,863 tons. 

Rye flour production in July was 
161,000 sacks. Rye grindings were 
359,000 bu. and 1,865 tons rye offal 
were produced. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and the 
balance estimated. 





Arthur A. Glatz, 
Executive in Chase 


Chicago Office, Dies 


CHICAGO—Arthur A. Glatz, for 
many years manager of the Chase 
Bag Co. Chicago sales office, died 


Sept. 6 in Chicago. Death was attrib- 
uted to a heart attack. 

Mr. Glatz worked for Chase since 
1921, first as a salesman and later 
as sales manager, manager and spe- 
cial representative, all in the firm’s 
Chicago office. He became one of the 
most widely known representatives 
of the bag industry there, particularly 
among feed, milling and fertilizer 
packers. 

Mr. Glatz is survived by his wife, 
Irene, two sons and grandchildren 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


CONTRACT AWARDED 


PORTLAND—tThe Portland Com- 
mission of Public Docks has awarded 
a $909,500 contract for a huge bulk 
unloading tower that will be the only 
one of its kind on the West Coast. 
It is a step in a $3.7 million expansion 
project at Portland’s Terminal No. 4. 
Marshall N. Dana, commission chair- 
man, declared the project will estab- 
lish more firmly Portland’s reputa- 
tion as a “first rate’’ port for han- 
dling cargo. Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will build the 900-ton-an-hour 
traveling bulk unloader. The crane 
will be erected on a 1,140-ft. pier to 
be built at the terminal. It will serve 
one deep draft, seagoing freighter and 
have barge berths, too. 
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ST. LOUIS—Both food and feed 
grains will be over-abundant in the 
future, and the nation must learn 
to live with this surplus, the as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture 
told the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn. here this week. 

The surplus will exist for a num- 
ber of years to come, Marvin L. 
McLain predicted before the as- 
soc ation’s annual convention. The 
text of his remarks follow: 


Ror the nation as a whole in 
these unpredictable times this 
prospect is not unwelcome. An abun- 
dance of food and grains is 
about as good an insurance policy 
against national or international dis- 
aster as one could wish for. Every 
last one of us that this in- 
surance will never need to be drawn 


feed 


hopes 


yn, but—like flight insurance before 
take-off—it is a most reassuring safe- 
ruard against the unwanted unfore- 
scen. 

For a great number of individuals 


within the nation, however, this pros- 
pect of continuing heavy surpluses of 
grain in the years ahead is not al- 
together comfortable. I am thinking 
particularly of the grower of grain, 
of the corn-hog producer, of those 
who deal in grain and feed, and final- 
ly, of course, of those of us in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture who 
have to concern ourselves with the 
problem of how best to cope with the 
overflow from over-abundance 
that is likely to end up in 
ment hands. 


this 


govern- 


Wheat production this year is now 
estimated at 1 billion 421 
bushels. This prospective record high 
wheat crop surpasses the previous 
record in postwar 1947—when we 
were trying to meet a possible famine 
situation in Europe and other parts 
of the world—by more than 60 mil- 
lion bushels. After filling all possibk 
outlets now foreseeable for wheat in 
the year ahead, we will be left with 
a probable carryover on July 1, 1959 
of about 1.3 billion bushels, or more 
than 260 million bushels above the 


million 
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Nation Must Learn to Live With 
Grain Surplus, USDA Official Says 


Marvin L. McLain 


previous record carryover on July 1, 
1955 

Let’s understand clearly what 
those figures mean: If not one bush- 
el of wheat were to be grown in this 
country in 1959, this 1.3 billion bush- 
el carryover would be enough to fill 
ill our domestic needs for food, feed 
ind seed at current consumption 
rates, enough to supply all probable 
export needs, and still leave a carry- 
over at the end of the 1959-60 mar- 
keting year on July 1, 1960 of 300 
million bushels or more 


A Look at Feed Grains 

Now let's look at feed grains 
plies of feed grains and feed concen- 
trates for the coming marketing year 
will be an all-time high of more than 
230 million tons. This is enough feed 
to supply every last one of the 169 
million grain-consuming animal units 
estimated to be on the nation’s farms 
in the 1958-59 feeding year with 
more than 1% tons of feed. This is 
about 50% more than they can be 


Sup- 





expected to consume under the niost 
favorable of conditions. 

These unprecedented prospective 
supplies of feed are the result of huge 
crops this year piled on top of large 
carryovers from previous years. This 
years corn crop is now estimated at 
3 billion 487 million bushels. This to- 
tal is second only to the record 3.6 
billion bushel crop produced in 1948 
Barley production will new 
high estimated at 453 million bushels 
Grain sorghum production, while 
down some from last year’s 


nevertheless estimated at 


reach a 


record, is 
in nearly 500 
million bushels, more than twice the 
production in most 


level of recent 





years. Oats will not set a record this 
year but production will be large1 
than it was last year. The soybean 
crop, estimated at more than 535 
million bushels, will be a new record 
high, and taken together with larger 
flaxseed and cottonseed production 
this year than last it means larger 
total production of meal concen- 
trates. And to top it all off, we have 
all-time record high stocks of feeds 
from previous crops to carry over 
into 1 new feeding year 


Weather, of course, has played a 
the huge total food and 
leed ipplies we anticipate I0r 
1958. Several man-made factors have 
contributed measurably to it, how- 
ever, and we have reached a point 
in't afford to pretend any 
longer that they weren't on the 


major roie in 


rain § 


I I there 
that the sizable reductions in acre- 
ages which formerly were planted t 
cotton and wheat have invited expan- 


is no question 


sion in feed grain acreage, particu- 


larly in grain sorghums and barley 


ind Ss reas Ss yy be ns. I WW ¢ 
rec € us tac We ire en 
for conclude that at ist part 
of ir present heavy surplus situa 
tior feed has been due to a dis- 
tortio! I uur normal pattern ol 
gra lucti And when we look 
for e cause of this distortion—well 


aren't we forced to point the finger 


acreage controls 


irtificial 














GRAIN SERVICE? 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Gaiveston 
Omeha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
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Chicago Norfolk 
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K Cit Louisville 
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F Minneapolis Enid 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwrts. 
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quality loaf. 
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POLAR BEAR flour is a fit companion 
for the finest quality bread. For we produce 


UR IS KING | 


this superior flour with skillful care and 
pride in its outstanding merit, the same 
that 


make a really top 
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which—however well intended—sim- 
ply haven't worked out as planned? 

Similarly, rigid price guarantees of 

past years have made it possible for 
ducers to apply more and more of 

ve modern technological advances to 
operations more and 


farming 


rapidly. This has meant a con- 

g increase in the productive 
yacity of the nation’s farms 
uch use of improved fertilizer 


better weed control, im- 
and the many other 
scientific advances that contribute to 

ill-round farming operations 


Approach Outmoded 
These advances. which are in them- 

of the dynamic quali- 
n agriculture’s capacity 
yn, make it quite ap- 
that many of our traditional 
hes to a solution to our farm 
outmoded. The ability 
farmer to continue 
per-unit production, a 
is envied by other coun- 
izghout the world, is forcing 
a complete reappraisal of 
ne time-honored pricing concepts. 
frank with ourselves this 
ins that we must quit basing our 
I n a past that no longer re- 
s fair prices in terms of our pres- 
t-day ability to produce. The time 
n to arrive at policies that 
over-abundance more 
The new 
recently 
takes a 


ications 


ved vareties, 


s evidence 





lems are 


rican 


WN make ur 
eadily available to all 
Acricultural Act of 1958, 
DI i by the President, 
this direction. 
his is the way the new act 
1 price supports: 
First of all, if producers so desire, 
escalator” clause of earlier leg- 
s out. Its elimination would 
s much as anything I can think 
and others 


deals 


et corn producers 
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whose welfare is linked with theirs— 
out of the shadow of price-depressing 
surpluses. It would remove the 
merry-go-round on which during the 
years since World War II we have 
kept the surplus problem always rid- 
ing just behind us. It was never a 
satisfactory device because as a sur- 
plus was reduced and headed toward 
manageable proportions the price 
support level had to be raised again, 
and this in turn simply tended to 
stimulate production of new surplus- 
es. 

Also, if producers so desire, begin- 
ning with the 1959 crop, acreage al- 
lotments for corn will be done away 
with and the support level fer corn 
will be 90% of the average price re- 
ceived by farmers.in the three pre- 
ceding calendar years, provided this 
is not less than 65% of parity. 

I emphasize “if producers so de- 
sire’ because the new act puts the 
decision squarely up to the producers 
themselves. It provides that not later 
than Dec. 15 of this year a referen- 
dum must be held among corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area to determine which of 
two programs shall be in effect. If a 
simple majority of the producers 
voting favor it, acreage allotments 
and the commercial corn area will be 
discontinued, and the support level 
for corn will be 90% of the average 
price received by farmers for the 
three preceding years, but not 
than 65% of parity. If the referen- 
dum fails to carry, acreage allot- 
ments will continue to be in effect, 
and the minimum level of support 
will continue to be between 75 and 
90% of parity, the actual level to 
be determined—as in the past—on 
the basis of the “supply percentage.” 

Price support for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums for the 1959 and 


less 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELIT E—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong® 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% so 


nr ta 
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ft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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STORAGE CAPACITY BOOST—These six steel grain storage tanks, erected 
in less than two and a half months by the Sapulpa (Okla.) Tank Co., recently 
added 2.7 million bushels to the storage capacity of the River Rail elevator at 
Kansas City, Kansas, operated by Bartlett & Co. Each tank holds 450,000 bu. 
The long conveyor in the center of the picture is for loading and unloading 
barges. The tanks are 114 ft. in diameter with a shell height of 44 ft. Center 


height is 77 ft., giving the tanks a 27! 


roof slope which approximates the 


angle of repose of stored grain. The roofs are self-supporting, an innovation 
in which Sapulpa has pioneered. Donald H. Judd, vice president and treas- 
urer of Sapulpa, stressing economical aspects of this type of storage, said 
each tank weighing 230 tons requires only about one pound of steel for each 


bushel of storage space. 





later will be at a level deter- 
mined by the secretary to be fair and 
reasonable in relation to the support 
price for corn, taking into considera- 
tion the feed value of the commodity 
in relation to corn as well as other 
factors cons‘dered in previous years. 
For rice the minimum national and 
state acreage allotments presently in 
effect are extended permanently, and 
the “escalator” clause is repealed 
beginning with the 1959 crop. For 
1959 and 1960 the minimum level of 
support for rice is 75% of parity, for 
1961 it is 70% of parity, and for 
1962 it is 65% of parity. The actual 
level of support will be determined 
by the secretary but it may not be 
more than 90% of parity. 

The new act is by no means a cure- 
all for the many problems confront- 
ing agriculture today, but it does 
represent progress in the direction 
we need to go. We have already 
made some progress in that direc- 
tion in the past few years through 
the soil bank. 


-ropDs 
rop 


Acreage Reserve Ends 

The acreage reserve part of the 
soil bank ends with this crop year. 
The conservation reserve continues, 


however, with the signup for 1959 
just now getting under way. We 


think we have a much strengthened 
and improved program. Annual pay- 
ment rates for land shifted from 
crops to conservation uses have been 
raised to $13.50 per acre from a 
previous $10 per acre national aver- 
age. To further encourage whole 
farm participation, farmers who put 
all their eligible land in the pro- 
gram for at least five years will re- 
ceive a 10% premium over the regu- 


lar annual payment rate for their 
farms. 

With these changes we hope to 
bring an additional 12% million 
acres of general cropland into the 


program during the 1959 signup. We 
already have 10 million acres in the 
program from previous signups, and 
we hope to get still more land shifted 
from production to long-range con- 
servation in 1960 and_ succeeding 
years. 

The effect of this on the grain and 
feed trade I believe can only be salu- 
tary—both in the immediate future 
and in later years. Livestock and 


poultry enterprises on farms that 
come into the program should not 
shrink in proportion to the shift in 
cropland to conservation uses. Un- 
rotated permanent pasture is _ not 
eligible for the program and may be 
used by a participating farmer or 
may be rented. Feed lots and barns 
or other buildings on a participating 
farm may continue to be used. In ad- 
dition, even though a farmer puts all 
his eligible cropland in the program, 
he may still raise a home garden and 
other food sufficient for his family’s 
needs. 

In coming years the conservation 
reserve program could help measur- 
ably to check the unneeded increases 
in feed grain production that have 
taken place in recent years. By this 
I mean the diversion of land from 
wheat to grain sorghums, barley, and 
oats, or from cotton to soybeans that 
I mentioned earlier. Participation in 
the conservation reserve to date has 
been substantial in the Southwest 
and West, where a lot of this diver- 
sion of “allotment” land to compet- 
ing feed grains has taken place 

The shift from tilled crops to grass 
under the conservation reserve in the 
Great Plains area should lead to 
more stable livestock production 
This, of course, is several years in 
the future, but stable livestock pro- 
duction in this area should benefit 
both the producer and feeder 


“A Gigantic Job" 

This year’s record production of 
food and feed grains is obviously go- 
ing to require a gigantic handling 
moving, and storing job. From all 
reports so far, the crops harvested to 
date have generally been taken care 
of. During a year of such great pro- 
duction as this, trouble spots in mov- 
ing and storing are bcund to show up, 
but you people in the grain handling 
bus'ness seem to be making again 
this year the same magnificent re- 
sponse you have made in years past 
You seem to anticipate remarkably 
well the needs being brought on by 
continuing huge yearly production 
piling in on top of huge carryovers 
from previous years. 

Take storage, for example. A sur- 
vey made this past winter showed 
that commercial storage capacify 
was expanded by more than 600 mil- 
lion bushels from 1954 to 1957—an 
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average of better than 200 million 
bushels a year for this three-year 
period. This average is being exceed- 
ed this year. Conservative estimates 
show as much as 300 million bushels 
of capacity being added this year to 
the commercial total. This has in- 
sured continued handling of grain in 
the most efficient and practical man- 
ner. 

This type of foresight and the will- 
ingness to gamble on it deserve a 
great deal of credit. The risk in- 
volved in an over-expanded storage 
industry most of you know full well. 
But it must be a source of satisfac- 


tion to you that through your ex- 
pansion during the past two years 
you have been able to forestall the 


need for additional purchases of gov- 
ernment bins. 

Those of us in the department 
whose job it is to help decide such 
matters feel as strongly as ever that 
the business of handling and storing 
grain belongs in private hands and 
not in government. To alleviate pres- 
sures On commercial storage, and 
thus minimize the need for govern- 
ment purchases, we have encouraged 
farmers to add to their on-farm stor- 
age capacity. We have also extended 
indefinitely the farm storage and 
storage facility loan programs under 
which farmers can get financial help 
in building farm storage and in pur- 
chasing drying and other grain-con- 
ditioning equipment. 

As we look ahead it seems that a 


large take-over of price support 
grains by CCC is unavoidable next 
spring and summer. The ensuing 
storage problem will be a difficult 


one 

Many of us in the department feel 
that the Grain Storage Advisory 
Committee deserves most of the 
credit for making it unnecessary for 
CCC to buy additional grain bins 
over the past two years. We have 
consulted with the committee freely 
in connection with storage problems, 
and by using this group as a sound- 
ing board for our proposed policies 
and programs we have been able to 
manage our inventories in a way that 
assured maximum use of commercial 
storage space and a minimum disrup- 
tion to normal trade practices in 
handling grain. 

As a matter of fact, I do not be- 
lieve there has been a major change 
in grain storage policy that has not 
received the full support of the com- 
mittee before it was adopted. In 
dealing with the difficult storage 
problem we face next year the only 
course that makes sense to us is to 
continue to take advantage of this 
advice and counsel. 


Wheat Exports 

More than two years ago members 
of the grain trade suggested a modi- 
fication of our wheat export opera- 
tions. The suggestion was designed to 
speed up the return of our export 
movement of wheat to commercial 
channels. Today I can report that 
this change, which was put into op- 
eration in September, 1956, has been 
successful beyond all expectations. 
So clear cut was its success that in 
May of this year we extended it to 
corn and cotton, and in July to oats, 
grain sorghums, barley, and rye. We 
plan now to extend it where possible 
to other commodities. 

This change, which we first put in- 
to effect as the “payment-in-kind” 
export program for wheat, makes it 
possible to draw most of the wheat 
moving into export from commercial 
stocks. This is done, as you know, 


simply by limiting the movement of 
wheat 
the 


to close 


CCC stocks mainly to 
payment-in-kind needed 
gap between domestic 


from 
export 
the 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
1958 SALES GAINS 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
six months of 1958 ending June 30 
amounted to $492 million, compared 
with only $446 million for the com- 
parable period of 1957. Sales for the 
single month of June, 1958, amounted 
to $84 million, compared with only 
$76 million in June of last year. June 
sales of $84 million, however, were 
down from the May, 1958, figure of 
$88 million. Figures are from a re- 
tail trade report issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 





and world prices for wheat. As a re- 
sult of the change, the major part of 
our wheat exports—which totaled 
more than 400 million bushels in the 
marketing year ended last June 30— 
is now coming from free market sup- 
plies. Before this change, from 80 to 
90% of all U.S. wheat moving into 
export was drawn from government- 
owned inventories. 

To me these figures mean that the 
trend toward comp!ete domination of 
wheat exports by government stocks 
has not just been halted but com- 
pletely reversed. Exporters now must 
rely on the free market for the bulk 
of their wheat exports. With the re- 
cent extensions of the plan, the same 
is true for feed grains, and export 
demand for these grains is again in 
the market-place where it belongs. 
This has a dual advantage: The mar- 
ket is encouraged to hold larger in- 
ventories of yearly production to 
meet this demand, with a consequent 
slowing of the flow of these grains 
into government inventory, and at 
the same time the out-movement of 
the government-owned payment-in- 
kind stocks is enough to insure a 
turnover and rotation of these stocks 





in line with requirements of effec- 
tive management. 


Feed Export Outlook 

The outlook for exports of feed 
grains in coming years is encourag- 
ing. For the marketing year just be- 
ginning it looks as though exports 
might total about the same as the 
average of the last three years, or 
about 8 million tons. This is not, of 
course, a huge figure, and in view of 
the heavy supplies in prospect it 
would be whistling in the dark to ex- 
pect much reduction percentagewise 
in total supplies through exports. We 
do, however, intend to continue to 
seek our share of world markets for 
these grains. In addition to the pay- 
ment-in-kind programs we will con- 
tinue to have available for this pur- 
pose the Public Law 480 foreign cur- 
rency program (just recently 
extended by Congress for another 
year and a half), the barter program, 
and the CCC credit sales program. 

Since the beginning of the foreign 
currency sales under PL 480 in July, 


sales 
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1954, through June 30 of this year, 
nearly 162 million bushels (4.2 mil- 


lion tons) of feed grains have been 
included in agreements negotiated. 
Anticipated exports of feed grains 


under this program during the cur- 
rent fiscal year range up to nearly 
90 million bushels (2.3 million tons). 

Now Id like to mention a few 
other areas that are and will con- 
tinue to be of interest. 

The USDA will continue its em- 
phasis on research. In times of abun- 
dance we should insist on quality, 
and continuing research can help to 
lift our sights on what constitutes 
quality in feeds. The prospect is good 
that in coming years manufacturers 
both here and abroad will insist on 
buying feedstuffs on the basis of spe- 
cifications much more precise than 
those used today. 

Researchers in the department tell 
me that along with carotene and 
other vitamins, buyers will look for 
forages with an content 
conducive to livestock health and fer- 
tility. They will demand forages low 


estrogen 
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ia saponins—if the suspected rela- 
tion between saponins and bloat has 
been made clear. They will buy cot- 
tonseed bred free of gossypol. They 
*o beyond protein content and 


. } 
Whlil & 


specify the amino-acid content in 
both grains and forages. 
Our scientists are taking the first 


step toward these goals in analytical 
studies of the chemical make-up of 
forages and grains. As you know, 
thev are finding wide differences in 
the composition of plants within the 
same species. 

At the same time, nutritionists are 
using new and more powerful analy- 
tical tools to study in great detail 
the needs of animals for feed at dif- 
ferent stages of growth. A new labo- 
Beltsville, Md., will give 
time in history an ac- 
how food energy 


ratory at 
r the first 
curate measure otf 
s used by cattle. 
When the chemical differences in 
plants are pin-pointed and animal 
nutritional needs are more fully de- 
, the crop breeder will be able 
r new varieties to meet these 


cl, 


talor 

eds. and if further studies in ferti- 
n, pest control, and handling 

ter harvest are carried on concur- 

ntly we will have some excellent 


ruides to high quality feedstuffs 
Research Projects 
Marketing research projects di- 
‘ted toward improvement in grain 
rketing practices are continually 
being undertaken. In one project the 
researchers have been 
oking for an instrument that will 
automatically indicate the presence 
und amount of hidden insect infesta- 
tion in grain. Such an instrument has 
constructed and is now being 


department's 


been 
tested 

Marketing researchers are also 
testing the performance of different 


types of formulations used in pro- 
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tective sprays for stored wheat. Com- 
parisons are being made of solution, 
emulsion, and wettable powder for- 
mulations of insecticides to show 
their relative toxicity to insects, the 
duration of their protection, the level 
of residue, and ease of removal, as 
well as their side effects on milling 
and baking. Entomologists mean- 
while are determining the most ef- 
fective methods of applying aerosols 
and mist sprays to prevent or control 
insect infestation in warehouses. The 
rate and frequency of application, 
and the insecticidal residue hazard, 
if any, are also being studied. 

A number of laboratory tests have 
been conducted with insect-resistant 
bags and currently—in cooperation 
with the industry—tests are being 
made of these bags in commercial 
storage. 

Other projects include siudies of 
work methods, devices, and equip- 
ment used for handling grains and 
feeds in commercial storage. This re- 
search is designed to increase the 
productivity of labor employed, re- 
duce equipment ownership and op- 
erating costs, and minimize cracking 
and breaking of kernels. 

Recent changes in freight rates on 
a selected basis are giving us some 
concern about being able to maintain 
price support rates on an equitable 
basis at the county level. Clarence 
Palmby, Deputy Administrator for 
Price Support of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, has been ex- 
ploring this problem. 

Increased competition for grain 
freight business between railroads, 
truckers, and even water carriers, 
has prompted railroads to reduce 
rates on a selective basis. County 
price support rates for wheat, barley, 
flaxseed, rye, and in some areas 
grain sorghums, are based on termi- 
nal market support rates less the rail 
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freight costs to terminal. County 
support rates for all these grains 


were announced late last spring. 
Since then, reduced freight rates 
have been put into effect for the 


movement of grains to terminal from 
counties in Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Utah, and Southern California. 
There are indications that freight 
rate reductions may later be made in 
other areas, and there is some rea- 
son to believe that this may be a 
year-to-year probiem. 

The problem that faced us this 
year in the Northwest was one of 
how to prevent serious price support 
inequities among producers, since 
those who got price support loans on 
terminal-stored grains were able to 
get a better return—in areas where 
the freight rate reductions were ef- 
fective—than those who stored local- 
ly. The better return at terminal 
would obviously have the effect of in- 
creasing the movement of grain to 
terminal at harvest-time, thus by- 
passing local storage facilities. To 
meet this situation we changed the 
1958 price support operation so as to 
give producers who deliver grain to 
CCC at country points the full bene- 
fit of the freight rate reductions en- 
joyed by those who moved their grain 
directly to terminal. This action has 
lessened the likelihood of any in- 
equities this year, but we are much 
concerned that this problem will con- 
tinue to be with us in the future, and 
we must work out a more practical 
permanent solution for the years 
ahead. 

I certainly would predict that the 
future for you people in the grain 
and feed business is bright. Prospects 
of ample food and feed grain sup- 
plies—with most consumers demand- 
ing better diets of meat, eggs and 
dairy products and the continuing 
trend upward in our consuming pop- 
ulation—all are on the positive side. 
We, currently in charge of govern- 
ment farm programs that affect you 
as well as farmers, are doing all we 
can to redirect these programs so 
they will be of maximum benefit to 
farmers over the long pull. We are 
sure that what is really right and 
fair and best for farmers will also 
be good for you. 
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Winnipeg Bread 
Prices Increase 


WINNIPEG—An increase in the 
price of bread by the Canada Bread 
Co. here has precipitated a similar 
move by most other bakeries. The 
increase was effective Aug. 25. Ac- 
cording to company officials, the in- 
crease was made necessary by in- 
creased wage rates for bakery work- 
ers and sales personnel amounting to 
about $12 and $10 per week, respec- 
tively. The wage increases plus re- 
duced hours of work and other fringe 
benefits made the increase necessary, 
they said. 

This company’s bread was sold for 
17¢ a loaf delivered with a sugzgest- 
ed retail price in stores of two loaves 
for 33¢. Now it will sell at 18¢ de- 
livered. While the bakery has no con- 
trol over the retail price in stores, 
the suggested price is two for 35¢ 

Both Weston’s and McGavin's bak- 
eries have indicated they will in- 
crease their bread prices but would 
not indicate when these would be- 
come effective. Meantime, H. W. 
Moore, secretary of Winnipeg’s Food 
Distributors Assn., has said that the 
1¢ increase was expected to be made 
by all bakeries and would be reflect- 
ed in increases at many stores. 

Manitoba’s northern communities 
of The Pas and Flin Flon are also 
engaged in a tussle about bread 
prices. Retailers and local bakeries, 
according to reports, are being 
pressed by lower-priced bread being 
shipped in by rail from a Yorkton, 
Sask., baking chain. The Yorkton 
chain was reported to have offered 
stores its bread at 13¢ for a 20-oz. 
loaf. Local bakeries had been selling 
a 16-oz. loaf at 1344¢ with storekeep- 
ers retailing it at 16¢. 





BREAD S THE STAFF OF Lt 
MRS. MULROONEY DIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Mulrooney, mother of Eugene 
Mulrooney, southern division distrib- 
ution manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., died here recently at St. Joseph 
Hospital. Mr. Mulrooney’s headquar- 
ters are in Memphis. Mrs. Mulrooney, 
84, was the widow of John Joseph 
Mulrooney, who died 28 years ago 


°g=—- 








Minneapolis Tribune Photo 


NEW LOOK IN SACKS—Feminine members of Minneapolis Junior Achieve- 
ment show off the homemade sack (flour, that is) dresses they wore to the 
National Junior Achievement Management conference in Bloomington, Ind. 
Left to right: Elizabeth Berner, 17, attired in a Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. creation; Nancy Zurbey, 17, wearing a General Mills, Inc., design, and 


Karen Melbostad, 17, in an Atkinson Milling Co. model. 
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White Bread Prices 


U.S. Donations of Surplus Foods 
Set New Record in 1958 Fiscal Year 


WASHINGTON—A total of 2,845 
million pounds surplus foods was 


donated during the 1958 fiscal year 
for use in school lunch programs and 
institutions in this country, and by 
needy persons here and abroad, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. This is an increase of 2% 
over the 2,791 million pounds distrib- 
uted in the previous fiscal year, and 
establishes a new record high vol- 
ume for donations of government- 
owned food stocks. 

The foods were acquired through 
operation of USDA's price support 
and surplus removal programs and 
were made available through the dis- 
tribution program of the Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service. They are dis- 
tributed to recipients in this country 
through state and local educational 
and welfare agencies. Foreign dis- 
tribution is handled by U.S. volun- 
tary church and welfare organiza- 
tions. 

Cereal Products Used 

About 60% of this year’s food 
donations were cereal products, such 
as flour and cornmeal. Donations to 
recipients in this country totaled 872 
million pounds, 18% below a year 
ago, due primarily to a reduction in 
surplus supplies of livestock and 
poultry products. Donations for for- 
ign distribution totaled 1,973 million 
pounds, or 14% above the previous 
total, largely because of in- 
creased shipments of cereal products. 
Surplus are donated for over- 
seas distribution only after provision 
has been made for the needs of all 
eligible recipients in this country 

In addition to regular distribution, 
surplus foods were donated during 
the year to victims of such natural 
disasters as hurricanes, tornadoes, 


year’s 


fc TT sds 


heavy snows and rains, fires and 
floods in 15 areas in 11 states and 
Puerto Rico. A total of 1.4 million 


pounds surplus foods was distributed 
to about 70,000 people. State distrib- 
uting agencies handling donations of 
surplus foods through the direct dis- 
tribution programs made the foods 
available to various relief agencies; 
distribution was primarily under the 
direction of the American Red Cross, 


departments, 
Salva- 


with county welfare 
civil defense agencies and the 
tion Army assisting. 

Foods donated through the direct 
distribution program are currently 
being used by over 13 million school 
children taking part in school lunch 
programs, and about 1.4 million per- 
sons in charitable institutions in this 
country. In addition, 473s million 
needy persons in family units are 
currently donated commodities. 

Distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties to schools and institutions is 
made in all 48 states, the District of 
Columbia and five territories. A to- 
tal of 44 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico are currently 
taking part in distribution of surplus 
foods to needy persons, with 143 
cities and 1,098 counties participating 
in those states. During the fiscal 
year, Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Montana, North Carolina 
and Washington entered this phase 
of the direct distribution program. 
Florida participated in the program 
for two months during the year. 

Twenty agencies took part in the 
foreign donations program, distribut- 
ing foods to 85 foreign countries. 
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Touring Europe 


ATLANTA, GA.—B. R. (Dode) 
Fuller, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla., forme r- 
ly of Daytona Beach, Fla., and South- 


ern Bakers Assn. president in 1944, 
is on an extended European trip visit- 
ing the World’s Fair at Brussels. Mr. 
Fuller was appointed by Gov. LeRoy 
Collins of Florida to represent the 


governor on his visit to the World’s 
Fair 

Mr. Fuller is well known in the 
baking circles of the Southeast. Sev- 


eral years ago he was made executive 
director of the Florida Development 
Commission, with headquarter at Tal- 
lahassee. The commission advertises 
Florida’s advantages to the world, not 
only for tourists, but for permanent 
business, and the office supervises 
the welcome stations on highways en- 
tering Florida from Alabama and 
Georgia 


In Major Cities 
Reported for 1957 


WASHINGTON 
partment of Labor, 
bor Statistics, 
pilation of 1957 
white 
munities across the 


annual 


country 


1957 ANNUAL AVERAGES 


1957 Averages 
Cents per pound) 


City 

San Francisco, Cal . 22 
Seattle, Wash. . 2! 
Portiand, Ore ai 2! 
Los Angeles, Cal 20 
Philadelphia, Pa 20 
New York, N.Y. ... 19 
Cleveland, Ohio shies 19 
Scranton, Pa. ... 19 
UNITED STATES 18 
Pittsburgh, Pa ’ 18 
St. Louis, Mo is 
Atlanta, Ga ‘ 18 
Boston, Mass 18 
Baltimore, Md is 
Detroit, Mich ' leat din 18 
Washington, D.C 17 
Kansas City, Mo 17 
Minneapolis, Minn 17 
Cincinnati, Ohio 7 
Chicago, II! 17 
Houston, Texas : is 


The U.S. De- 
Bureau of La- 
has issued its com- 
averag 
bread prices in major com- 
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WAREHOUSEMEN 
SALEM, ORE.—Ninety-four ware- 


LICENSED 
housemen or firms and 192 ware- 
houses were licensed in Oregon by 
the state department of agriculture 
at the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30. The department reports 
that one application for a license 
was refused because requirements of 
the law were not met. John E. Wal- 
lin, warehouse inspector, reports that 
two warehouses in the Willamette 
Valley have made repairs to build- 
ings and premises to meet sanita- 
tion requirements of the law. 
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CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 


days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
| We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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Canadian 
Review... 





Exports Take 
Spurt Ahead 


Canadian wheat and flour export 
irances spurted ahead by over 1 
ym bushels in the week ended 
Aug. 28 to aggregate 7.7 million 
shels. Flour accounted for the 
equivalent of 726,000 bu. of the total 
163,000 bu. destined for Inter- 
Wheat Agreement pur- 
ers and the remainder slated for 
ss 2 countries 
The U.K. was by far the largest 
Class 2 wheat pur- 
users with 2,598,000 bu. cleared to 
K. destinations. Netherlands was 
St id place with clearances listed 
47,000 bu. and Japan third with 
58,000 bu. Other Class 2 shipments 
the week included 601,000 bu. 
Belgiun 263,000 to Germany; 
Switzerland; and three 
ts of 75,000 bu., 53,000 bu., 
15,000 bu. destined for Australia, 


Venezuela and Rhodesia respectively. 


Of IWA wheat clearances for the 
week totaling 1,131,000 bu. Japan 
took 528,000 bu. and Germany 459,- 
000. Small lots made up the remain- 
der and included 98,000 bu. to Nor- 
way, 37,000 to The Netherlands and 
19,C09 to Belgium. 


a a 
Economist Looks 
At Future 

Canada's agriculture industry will 
be more mechanized, more special- 
ized, more commercialized and more 
highly capitalized in the future, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. M. Drummond, Ca- 
nadian economist, in addressing dele- 
gates to an agricultural engineers’ 
conference at Guelph, Man. 

In Dr. Drummond’s view, agricul- 
ture will be more intensive, scientific, 
competitive and more characterized 
by business risks than at present. “In 
view of these prospects it will not be 
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surprising if we see still more farm- 
ers asking for such things as price 
and income supports, crop insurance 
and marketing boards. Such demands 
may well be accompanied by further 
growth of the current trend towards 
vertical integration,” he added 


Maximum Tariffs 
Remain Unchanged 


Prairie grain handling companies 
will operate under the same maxi- 
mum tariff of charges during the 
crop year that began Aug. 1 as they 
did the previous crop year, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada Aug. 28. 

Following its hearings on tariff 
charges last July the board with- 
held a ruling at that time to permit 
study of the submissions presented 
by the various companies including 
the North-West Line Elevators Assn., 
United Grain Growers, prairie wheat 
pools and other farm organizations. 
The board statement said that after 
carefully considering the various sub- 
missions it had decided that the 
maximum tariffs for the crop year 
would remain unchanged. 


Composite Farm 
Index Rises 


Canada’s composite price index of 
commodities and services used by 
farmers (1935-39-100) advanced 
3.3% between January and April this 
year to 244.7 from 136.8. The index 
was 1.3% higher than last year’s 
April index of 241.5. 

The index of farm wage rates also 
rose between January and April to 
535.2 from 470.3, a 13% increase. 
Farm equipment and materials index 
rose 0.4% to 213.1 from 212.2 in 
January; farm machinery rose to 
236.9 from 236.1; feed to 193.6 from 
189.2; compounded fertilizer to 184.9 
from 184.7. 

An increased index was also noted 
in farm family living. It rose 12% 
to 217.8 in April from 215.2 in Janu- 
ary. 


Report Given 
On Wheat Supplies 


Supplies of wheat remaining on or 
about July 1 this year in the four 
major exporting countries for export 
and for carryover at the end of their 
respective crop years amounted to 
1,666 million bushels, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
down 10% from last year’s corres- 
ponding total of 1,850.9 million bush- 
els. 

July 1 supplies, with the previous 
year’s comparable total in parenthe- 
ses, were shown by the bureau as 
follows: U.S. 880.8 million (908.8 mil- 
lion); Canada 649.7 million (752 mil- 
lion); Argentina 94.7 million (108.8 
million); and Australia 40.8 million 
(81.3 million). 

In releasing these figures, DBS 
pointed out that total exports of 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
grain equivalent in 11 months of the 
Canadian crop year (Aug. 1, 1957 to 
June 30, 1958) were 18% smaller 
than the year previous at 785.3 mil- 
lion bushels. However Canada con- 
tinued to be the only one of the four 
countries to show greater wheat ex- 
ports in that period with 37% of 
total shipments compared to 25% the 
year before. 


High Quality 
Crop Indicated 


Early tests of wheat and barley 
from the 1958 Manitoba crop indicate 
the highest quality recorded for 
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many years. Early samples have been 
mainly No. 1 and 2 Northern while 
most barley samples have been in the 
top grades. However, a considerable 
number of barley samples have had 
to be graded as feed rather than No 
1, 2 or 3 Canada Western because of 
a large percentage of peeled kernels 
Flat samples are only beginning to 
come in and while these first sam- 
ples were in the top grades the vol- 
ume is not yet sufficient to establish 
any definite pattern. 


Possible Dispute 
Over Payments 


A prairie storm may be brewing on 
the 


the matter of deficiency pay- 
ments requested by a number of 
farm organizations as a means of 


meeting the producers’ problems of 
rising production costs and low re- 
turns. The federal government Aug 
20 announced a $40 million subsidy 
payment to prairie farmers, but this 
is only part of the growers’ requests 
They had hoped for deficiency pay- 
ments going back to the 1955-56 crop 
year. 

The federal cabinet has had the de- 
ficiency payment request before it 
for several months. Earlier it was 
estimated to cost about $228 million 
for the 1955-56 and 1956-57 crop 
years and possibly similar amounts 
for 1957-58 and the current crop year 
that began Aug. 1. 

Payment of the $40 million will be 
made on the basis of $1 an acre with 
a maximum of $200 a farm and ap- 
ply to wheat, oats, barley and flax 
acreage but only acreage for the 
present crop year. 

In announcing the payment John 
Diefenbaker, prime minister, said the 
government had reached the conclu- 
sion that deficiency payments would 
not be a long term solution to prairie 
producers’ problems and the subsidy 


was only intended to provide tem- 
porary aid while more permanent 
policies were worked out 

Mr. Diefenbaker also _ indicated 


that the government hopes to intro- 
duce a comprehensive system of crop 
insurance at the next session of par- 
liament. Plans for such a system art 
now being drafted, he said, with in- 
dividual provinces free to participat« 
in the plan or not, as they choose 
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Wide Variations Shown in Canadian 
Prairie Crop Production Estimates 


WINNIPEG — Rains have plagued 
the harvesting of crops in both Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan but to a 
lesser degree in Alberta and esti- 
mates of production continue to show 
wide variations both between and 
within areas in all three prairie pro- 
vinces. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool in its first 
estimate of crop production this sea- 
son places Alberta’s wheat crop at 
92.5 million bushels, somewhat 
than last year’s outturn, due to a 
decrease in acreage rather than low- 
er average yields. Oats were esti- 
mated by the pool at 90 million bush- 
els, down 10 million bushels from 
last year. Alberta oat yields on the 
average will be well below lasi year 
while barley at 106 million bushels 
is some 6 million bushels ahead of 
last year’s estimate. 


less 


ing to the pool estimate is up slightly 
from last year and is expected to 
total 6.5 million bushels. The rye 
crop has been estimated at 1.6 mil- 
lion bushels, a decrease from last 
year’s 1.9 million bushels. 
Preliminary estimates of produc- 
tion by the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool show wheat production of 182 
million bushels this year compared 
with last year’s 211 million bushel 
total. The pool estimates Saskatche- 
wan oats production at 75.4 million 
bushels, down from last year’s 80 
million bushels, flax almost the same 
as a year ago at 10.3 million bushels. 
A reduction was also indicated in 
that province’s rye crop estimated 
by the pool at 2.3 million bushels, 
compared with last year’s total of 
3.2 million bushels. Barley production 
as in the other prairie provinces is 





Flax, Rye Totals well ahead of last year with the 
Flax production in Alberta accord- Saskatchewan figure placed at 83 
. 
Drop Recorded in Total Carryover 
7: . ” 
Stocks of Major Canadian Grains 
WINNIPEG—A 19% drop has been 31% smaller than last year’s 226.2 
recorded in total carryover stocks of million, but about 47% higher than 


the five major Canadian grains in all 
North American positions as at July 
31, 1958, according to estimates re- 
leased recently by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The bureau 
mated the July 31 carryover at 903.7 
million bushels, down from last year’s 
equivalent figure of 1,120.3 million 
bushels. The estimates were based on 
the bureau’s annual July 31 survey 
as modified by available disposition 
information. 

A special stocks survey was also 
conducted in the three prairie prov- 
inces in conjunction with the annual 
June acreage survey. Total stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all North Ameri- 
can positions at July 31 were esti- 
mated at 614.8 million bushels, com- 
pared with last year’s record esti- 
mate of 729.5 million and the pre- 
vious high of 618.7 million bushels 
established in July, 1954. 


esti- 


Farm Stocks 

An estimated 203.9 million bushels 
of this year’s total were held on 
farms, down sharply from last year’s 
319.2 million bushel figure, while 240.6 
million bushels of off-farm stocks 
were held in country elevators. Next 
largest amounts, 63.4 million and 45.1 
million bushels, were in store in east- 
ern elevators and in Ft. William/Port 
Arthur terminals, respectively. 

Rye stocks in all positions, estimat- 
ed at 10.1 million bushels were down 
29% from last year’s 14.2 million. 
July 31 stocks of oats in all positions, 
estimated at 155 million bushels, were 





BAKERY STORE SALES 
AHEAD OF 1957 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first six months of 1958 were 10% 
ahead of the comparable six months 
of 1957, according to a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales for the single month 
of June amounted to 11% more than 
for June of 1957, but dropped 5% 
from May of 1958. 





the 10-year average of 105.6 million. 

Barley stocks at 118.3 million bush- 
els, were down 17% from last year’s 
equivalent total of 142.8 million bush- 
els but were still 45° above the 10- 
year average of 81.7 million bushels 
Stocks of flaxseed at 5.6 million bush- 
els were well below last year's 7.6 mil- 
lion but above the 10-year average 
of 4 million bushels. This year’s stocks 
on farms at July 31 with last year’s 
totals in parentheses, are estimated 
by the bureau as follows, wheat 203.9 
million (319.2 million), oats 108 mil- 
lion (172.1 million), barley 57.5 mil- 
lion (81 million), rye 6 million (10.6 
million), and flaxseed 900,000 (1.5 
million). The 10-year averages for the 
five major grains were 112.3 million, 
72.1 million, 39.5 million, 5.4 million 
and 600,000 bu., respectively. Approxi- 
mately 93% of this year’s farm-held 
grain stocks was to be found in the 
prairie provinces. 


million bushels, compared with last 
year’s 80 million bushels. 
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estimate for 
follows: 


the 1958 Alberta crop 











In its estimate of grain production whea; o2'se0.00 96,000 600 
issued Aug. t Yominion Bureau ts . 70,000,000 100,000,000 
r ug. 29 the I : Barley 106,000,000 100,000,000 
of Statistics places the Canadian  Fiax 6,500,000 5,700,000 
wheat crop at 338,728,000 bu., about "®ve 1,600,008 1,900,000 
two-thirds of the annual average in The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool’s 
the past 10 years. preliminary estimate of grain pro- 

The Alberta Wheat Pool’s first duction in that province follows: 

1958 1957 
Acreage Yield Production Acreage Production 
Wheat 13,182,000 13.8 182,000,000 13,365,000 211,000,000 
Oats 3,064,000 24.6 75,400,000 3,214,000 80,000,000 
Barley 3,939,000 21.1 83,000,000 3,791,000 80,000 000 
Flax 1,496,000 6.9 10,300,000 2,025,000 10,500,000 
Rye 247,600 9.3 2,300,000 268,400 3,200,000 





Washington Approves 
Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Conference 


PORTLAND The Washington 
state department of agriculture has 
approved creation of a Pacitic North- 
west wheat conference. Jcseph Dwy 


er, Washington director, wrote to 
Robert J. Steward, Oregon agricul- 
ture director, that his department 


will be glad to join the proposed or- 
ganization which would inciude all 
wheat industry groups from produc- 
ers to bakers. Mr. Steward has 
written to the Idaho agriculture 
rector 

Oregon wheat growers and dealers 
feel such a voluntary organization 
would foster understanding and aid 
in uniform action on problems affect- 
ing the entire area wheat industry 
The Oregon Wheat Growers League 
has offered to host a joint meeting 
at Pendleton, Ore., later in the fall 


also 


di- 





FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CC., Red Wing, Minn. 








FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“Roce EYES” *“BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


‘OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Whitest White 
1844 


Wisconsin 


Since 


Janesville, 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
















Samuel 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 





FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir ° 





ADams 7-3316 





AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 















































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE FLOUR MILLER’S LIBRARY 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 

James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Pe a 
A comprehensive book on the mechanics of and in cash and 
futures in the U.S. <né Genaee. en 6 oe iy its p 


from the farmer, how it Is graded, stored 
even before the crop is 


farmers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, 
government perceunel, | CEUENETR, GBs on cncccccccccccwduédcncisvetesessuces 56.00 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 


PRODUCTS 

By Richard T. Cotton 
Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book decls with facts, tests, research, in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for es 


ing and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. 
3 edition is of the 1 COUIED ccccccccccovcccscccccscccscesescosese $4. 00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 
Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book on proven 


pointers in each crea of business leadership: organ’ le of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, use and °& 00 
timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ..............-+++ + 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and $end Sochasbagiete, Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on ‘colorimetric and fluorometric of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for oe aes assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or Vg 1 - for each vitamin for which 

sfactory procedures are avai 113 pegen, Get $2 25 
offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948 ..........ccececcneeeeeeereceeeeneeeees ° 





FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 


By Storck & Teague 
Published in ny Ry A oe of Minnesota Press book, written after years 





of careful research by two men in close connection with the mi industry. The 

early chapters are historical in character, with the rise of man and the rela- 

tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing The technical of the 

milling A _and the contributions inventors and technicians and the 

final the side of milling and in a chapter “Looking For- 

ward." a eeetient. illustrations, and bibliographical $7 0 
. 


references of great value .... 2... cece ccceccseeceeeeereesseeseesesuseees 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, inc., from Its lo Bootanings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade wide interest $4.75 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 
in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they OCCUr .........cecceeeseeceersneseees 7 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Com mion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
ander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] 00 
ie ‘te bakers, large and GMGll 2... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseecce . 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |958 


Focts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 


annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, 
Rncindine GRBGER, Gibe cccccccccresccccsedecbbcrecuccescteccesouceeneset $2.00 


Reader Service Department 


The North tern Miller 
ORDER FROM °;s"""""" 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 








Ye 


“Theft Insurance” 


Stored grain, particularly in bins 
away from farmsteads, represents a 
theft hazard. Stored grain can be 
branded with small pieces of num- 
bered confetti mixed in. The system 
will be available this fall for the pro- 
tection of grain going into winter 
storage. 

The numbered confetti can be 
mixed in as the bin is being filled, or 
it can be scattered on top and worked 
into the surface layer of grain. Some 
farmers are now using colored beans 
or peas for this purpose. 

Jensen, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College extension agrono- 
mist, explains that the confetti will 
contain three numbers. The first will 
designate the state, the second the 
county and the third the individual 
grower. 

This plan is operating successfully 
in Montana and, according to a re- 
cent report, no “branded” grain has 
been stolen in the area so far. 

One firm has agreed to keep a com- 
plete register of all grower and coun- 
ty numbers and will also notify local 
elevators, county sheriffs and secre- 
taries of county crop improvement 
associations of number assignments 
made to growers. It will also provide 
the confetti. The North Dakota Crop 
Improvement Assn. is sponsoring the 
plan. 

Since the amount of confetti is 
small and easily removed when 
cleaning before processing, the grain 
trade and Federal Food and Drug 
Administration have indicated they 
will not object to the practice. 

Mr. Jensen suggests that interest- 
ed farmers contact their local county 
crop improvement associations or 
extension agents for further details 
on the plan, and how to order the 
paper confetti—North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo. 


IS “FROST MOON” THEORY 
TRUE?—As crops in western Canada 
approach maturity, there will be 
many who will examine their calen- 
dars, circle the dates of the full 
moon, and anxiously await its pass- 
ing. Their fear, of course, is the 
danger of frost. 

At the risk of inviting contradic- 
tion, it is interesting to draw atten- 
tion to several definite conclusions 
reached by the meteorological divi- 
sion about the moon and its lack of 
influence upon the weather. Those 
who study these things carefully say 
that the moon’s influence upon the 
larger earth’s weather is very slight. 
They also assert that weather rec- 
ords clearly indicate changes in the 
weather occur just as often between 
changes of the moon as during them; 
our storms and high pressure areas 
come and go regardless of the moon, 
these authorities say. 

But it is the long-time records 
showing the occurrence of frost 
which are particularly interesting, for 
they seem to confound the theory 
that frosts occur chiefly in the bright 
of the moon. In one region, for in- 
stance, 31 years of records show 266 
cases of frost during the bright half 
of the moon and 289 cases during the 
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dark half. In another region, 37 years 
of records give 119 frosts during the 
bright half and 126 frosts during the 
dark half. Still a third region, sup- 
ported by 36 year records, gives fig- 
ures of 432 and 410, respectively. All 
told, that provides 817 cases during 
the bright half and 825 during the 
dark half—just about as equal a dis- 
tribution as it is possible to get. The 
official comment on these figures 
ends with the statement: “These re- 
fer to the growing season only, of 
course, and should be sufficient evi- 
dence to convince everyone that the 
full moon does not favor the occur- 
rence of frost.” 

The association of the full moon 
with frost is a belief that will die 
hard with many, but the evidence all 
seems to suggest that such a belief 
has little foundation in fact.—W. G. 
Malaher, director, research depart- 
ment, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


WANING WINDMILLS — In the 
U.S. the windmill remains primarily 
an implement of agriculture and a 
source of golden memories for mil- 
lions of farm boys and girls. By night, 
to a child awakening in a dark attic, 
the busy windmill’s squeaks and rat- 
les brought instant reassurance of a 
familiar, friendly world. By day its 
turning wheel and tall tower were 
a constant invitation to feats of ju- 
venile derring-do. 

After the Civil War, as migration 
to the plains and plateaus of the 
west swelled from trickle to flood 
the U.S. windmill business boomed 
By 1900, making and selling wind 
engines had become a 10-million-dol- 
lar-a-year industry, with some 20 
companies competing fiercely for a 
share of it. 

Since 1935, however, this noble 
engine has been in mortal decline, 
stabbed in the back by rural electri- 
fication. All across the country evi- 
dences of its fate are visible—old tow- 
ers shorn of their wind wheels are 
festooned with morning glories and 
surmounted by television aerials. 

Not long ago the Aermotor com- 
pany’s staff estimated that by 1960 
the world-wide demand for windmills 
will have shrunk to 5,000 a year 
Saturday Evening Post. 


BACK TO NORMALCY 


The barbecue is dandy for the sum- 
mer 

And suppers on the patio okay, 

But somehow when the autumn 
comes I’m ready 

To pack the plastic picnic stuff away 

And stir a batch of muffins up for 
breakfast 

And hear the youngsters shouting, 
“Happy Day!” 

Eloise Wade Hackett 


COMFORT IN UNCERTAIN 
TIMES 

Whatever happens to the world, 

If new battles roar, 

(God forbid); if prices drop, 

Level off, or soar, 

As sure as spring—no surer thing— 

Wheat will grow once more. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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Service Headquarters 





The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
ol index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 Ib., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Proof of a job well done . . 


’ 
1 ' 
' ! 
! ! 
' ! 
: “The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful ' 
H service to your advertisers and a directory : 
' that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City ' 
; grain company executive.* : 
1 ' 
' “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- ' 
; est and value to us and the book is in the : 
' customary quality tradition of The North- ! 
: western Miller.’—A Southwest milling : 
: firm offcial.* : 
1 " 
1 ' 
1 ' 
i ' 
! ! 
! ! 
! ' 
! ' 
1 ' 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


®@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 

®@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 

® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 








Miller 














2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Annual Outing 
KANSAS CITY—Plans have been 
completed for the annual Missouri 
Bakers Holiday sponsored by the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. Scheduled for 
Oct. 13-15 at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., the event is for bakers, 
allied people and their wives. The 
holiday will start with a noon lunch- 
eon and conclude with a breakfast. 
Entertainment and food will dom- 
nate the program, but there will also 
be a short association business meet- 
ing and a specia] address on “Meet- 
ing the Challenge” by Rex Paxton, 
director of public relations, Suther- 
land Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Reservations, at $10 a person, are be- 
accepted by George H. Buford, 
‘entral Ave., Kansas City 2, 
secretary of the association. 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


feta) or 


D3), 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Food Firms Used 
More Advertising 
In 1957 Budgets 


CHICAGO—The 100 leading na- 
tional advertisers, including 21 food 
companies, increased their advertis- 
ing expenditures 7%, to $2.2 billion 
in 1957, compared with $2 billion in 
1956, according to Advertising Age. 

Largest advertising expenditure by 
a food company was an estimated 
$87 million spent by General Foods 
Corp., which ranked fourth in the 
nation in ad spending. The total rep- 
resented a substantial rise from the 
1956 figure of $77.7 million for Gen- 
eral Foods. 

Of the 100 leaders, 74 showed ad 
increases, three held even and 23 
dropped. On the list, all of the 21 
companies with food lines showed in- 
creases. In addition to General Foods, 
these companies and their estimated 
1957 advertising expenditures were 
as follows (1956 expenditures are 
shown in parentheses): 

National Dairy Products Corp., 
$38 million (up from $37,470,000); 
American Home Products Corp., $36 
million ($29 million); Borden Co., 
$24.5 million ($23.7 million); National 
Biscuit Co., $21 million ($20 million); 
Swift & Co., $20 million ($26 mil- 
lion); Campbell Soup Co., $19 million 
($20 million); Standard Brands, Inc., 
$19 million ($16,567,174); Kellogg 
Co., $18 million ($18 million); Ar- 
mour & Co., $16 million ($16 million) ; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $16 million ($18 
million). 

Quaker Oats Co., $16 million ($13 
million); Continental Baking Co., 
$15,602,175 ($11,809,416); Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., $11.8 million ($11 
million); Carnation Co., $11 million 
($10,527,647); Nestle Co., $11 million 
($11,527,000); Ralston Purina Co., 
$10 million ($8 million); H. J. Heinz 
Co., $9.5 million ($8.5 million); Best 
Foods, Inc., $9 million ($8.5 million) ; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., $8 mil- 


lion ($8 million), and California 
Packing Corp., $7,250,000 ($5,750,- 
000). 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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FATHER OF THE SANDWICH—Ogden A. Geilfuss, president of Southern 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., offers Joyce Maxwell, secretary, what is report- 
edly the world’s largest sandwich. It was Southern’s way of calling attention 
to the 200th anniversary of the invention of the sandwich, and to August as 
National Sandwich Month. Mr. Geilfuss’ company marked the occasion by 
unveiling in its directors’ room a specially-commissioned oil painting of John 
Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, famed playboy-nobleman of 18th century 
England. It was the first recorded instance where the “father and founder” 
of the sandwich—and benefactor of the baking industry—has been singled 


out for public recognition. 





Ireland Establishes Grain Board to Handle 
And to Dispose of Country’s Wheat Surplus 


DUBLIN, IRELAND — Ireland has 
established a grain board to handle 
and dispose of the country’s wheat 
surplus. The board was set up under 
the “Agricultural Produce (Cereals) 
(Amendment) Act of 1958.” 

Irish farmers can sell wheat only 
to licensed private dealers, at gov- 
ernment-fixed prices. The grain board 
is authorized to purchase each sea- 
son’s wheat surplus from the dealers 
and sell it at home or abroad at 
whatever time and price it believes 
most advantageous. 

Each season’s wheat surplus is de- 
termined by the minister of agricul- 
ture after consultation with the min- 
ister of industry and commerce. He 
decides how much, if any, of the 
wheat sold by farmers exceeds the 
needs of licensed millers. In recent 
years the government has considered 
11,200,000 bu. as the maximum of do- 
mestic (soft) wheat that Irish mill- 
ers can use to make bread of good 
quality. Such bread requires some im- 
ports of hard wheat. 

The grain board’s operations will 
be financed by a fixed tax per “bar- 
rel’’ (280 lb.) to be paid by farmers 
when they sell their wheat. The levy 
will be deducted from the prevailing 
government-set producer prices and 
turned over to the grain board. The 
amount of this tax will be fixed each 
marketing season by the minister of 
agriculture, after consultation with 
the grain board. For the 1958 season 
it is 17.3¢ bu. 

The grain board will use the tax 
to buy, transport, dry, store and in- 
sure wheat, and also to pay admin- 
istrative expenses. A board chair- 
man and from four to eight other 
members will be appointed by the 
minister of agriculture for a maxi- 
mum term of two years. 

In other respects, Ireland’s wheat 
price support, production and mar- 
keting control system remains un- 
changed. However, the early dissolu- 
tion of Grain Importers (Eire), Ltd., 
is envisaged. This is the government 
agency which has done all of Ire- 


land’s grain importing and exporting 
since 1941. All foreign trade in grain 
would then be turned over to private 
traders operating under license. 
Under the new law, the minister 
of agriculture may give the grain 
board other responsibilities in connec- 
tion with cereals. This might be done 
if, for example, there should be a 
surplus of feeding barley, or if a 
shortage of domestic feeding barley 
should raise price problems 
Ireland's 1958 harvest of millable 


wheat is unofficially estimated at 
13,440,000 to 14 million bushels 
BREAO IS THE STAFF fe Lire— 





GOOD GRAIN MOVEMENT 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Grain move- 
ment for the new 1958-59 crop year 
was off to a good start during July 
when 11.2 million bushels of incom- 
ing grain were inspected at the Port- 
land office of the Oregon state de- 
partment of agriculture. This com- 
pares with 7 million bushels of in- 
coming grain checked during June 
and 5.4 million bushels checked in 
July, 1957. The large increase was 
principally due to barley 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 





THE WILLIS NORTON 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


OMPANY | 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Information for the Export Man: 
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Explanation of Technical Terms Encountered 
In International Payments Arrangements 


By A. F. LUCAS, Foreign Manager, The Mercantile Bank of Canada 


Mer than three quarters of 
the World’s trade today is 
transacted in non-convertible or 
partially convertible currencies. 
Pound sterling alone, of various 
types, is used in payment or financ- 
ing of nearly 40% of international 
trade. Many an exporter has there- 
fore to devote considerable atten- 
tion to developments in interna- 
tional payments and finds up-to- 
date knowledge of this constantly 
changing field a necessity. It can 
make the difference between a sale 
and no sale or between a meager 
profit and a substantial one. It can 
also help the exporter to avoid 
losses. 

The information that a business- 
man should have available is, with- 
out exaggeration, staggering. Much 
valuable material can be obtained 
from daily newspapers, various pub- 
lications, and other government 
sources, chambers of commerce 
and other trade organizations, and 
banks. 

With information pouring onto 
the exporter’s desk, the following 
brief summary of some of the ar- 
rangements, names and terms most 
often encountered in this type of 
printed information will perhaps 
prove useful as background materi- 
al. 


Bilateralism: A refinement of bar- 
ter trade. By agreement, two govern- 
ments provide payment  arrange- 
ments for each other. Payment is 
made for imports in the domestic 
currency of the importer and the ex- 
porter receives payment in his own 
domestic currency. The transfer is 
made between the central banks of 
the two countries through a clearing 
account in which the conversion of 
one currency into the other is made 
at a fixed rate of exchange. When 
the trade agreement is closed, a bal- 
ance of trade between the two coun- 
tries is normally expected. When- 
ever temporary imbalances occur, the 
indebtedness must be settled, usually 
in gold or convertible currency, un- 
less a credit has been arranged. 

Since it is practically impossible to 
keep trade both ways at the same 
level and countries which have to re- 
sort to this practice are unwilling or 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








““ 9% That's Our 
Golden Loaf’’ Brn“ 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











unable to part with their hard cur- 
rency or gold reserves, this arrange- 
ment is rapidly losing favor and the 
principal trading nations seldom 
use it. 


Multilateralism: In multilateralism, 
a group of countries establishes an 
accounting system in which all the 
currencies and account balances of 
the participating nations may be ex- 
changed at fixed rates. Periodic set- 
tlement of outstanding balances must 
usually be made in convertible cur- 
rency or gold, unless a credit has 
been arranged. Multilateralism is in 
fact an extension of bilateralism to 
more than two participants. It has 
the advantage over bilateralism that 
the deficit in the clearing account 
towards one of the member countries 
may be made good by an excess to- 
wards another country. However, con- 
vertibility is still limited to the par- 
ticipants and even in this circle is 
frequently restricted to transactions 
other than capital transfers. (Note: 
occasionally the word multilateralism 
is used incorrectly to describe full 
international convertibility. The use 
of the word here should also be dis- 
tinguished from its use in the trade 
regulation field, where it is often em- 
ployed to refer to the principles of 
non-discrimination and most-favored 
nation treatment.) 


Clearing Accounts: These are kept 
by central banks or similar organiza- 
tions on behalf of other countries or 
payment systems for transactions re- 
sulting from bilateral or multilateral 
arrangements. Clearing accounts are 
kept in terms of bookkeeping units 
that are generally expressed in US. 
dollars. 


The European Payments Union: 
EPU is a multilateral payments ar- 
rangement between the following 
European countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, 
West Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, the U.K., non-European depen- 
dencies of some of the former, as 
well as Morocco and Tunisia. Clear- 
ing accounts for each member are 
kept by the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle. The accounting 
unit used is the U.S. dollar. Accounts 
are settled monthly: 75% gold or free 
dollars, and 25% credit. 


The Hague Club is a multilateral 
arrangement maintained by certain 
Western European countries on the 
one hand and Brazil on the other, in 
which amounts due Brazil from one 
European member may be used for 
settling debts with another, and vice 
versa. The European members are 
Austria, Belgium - Luxembourg, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and the U.K. 

Accounting is done in A.L.C. (Por- 
tuguese initials for Area of Limited 
Convertibility) dollars. Exchange cer- 
tificates for A.C.L. dollars are sold 
at auctions in Brazil. 


The Paris Club is similar to the 
Hague Club in function and joins the 
Argentine with some European coun- 
tries in a multilateral trade and pay- 
ments area. All types of payments 
can be made in the currency of any 





member country or its non-European 
dependency. The European members 
are Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and the U.K. 


Sterling Area: The center of this 
multilateral payments association is 
the U.K. which keeps a central re- 
serve, called the Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Account, for all members 
Around it are clustered the various 
other members of the Commonwealth 
(Canada excepted), British colonies, 
dependencies, mandates and protec- 
torates, plus some politically indepen- 
dent nations which have traditional 
economic ties with Britain or some 
other Commonwealth country 
Pounds sterling can be freely trans- 
ferred within this area for any pur- 
pose, including some capital transac- 
tions. 

Free Accounts: This term is nor- 
mally used to describe accounts of 
non-residents. Balances in these ac- 
counts, whatever the currency, may 
be used for payments by non-resi- 
dents for any purpose within the 
country where they are kept, or they 
can be freely transferred to any 
other country 

Limited Convertibility: This term 
generally refers to accounts of non- 
residents which may be applied to 
specified purposes only within the 
country in which they are kept but 
which may be bought and sold freely 
abroad. One of the best known ex- 
amples is the 


Restricted Convertibility D-Mark, 
which may be used for payments in 
the Federal Republic of Germany by 
residents of any country that has a 
payments agreement with West Ger- 
many. 


Resident Account Sterling: Funds 
held by residents in the sterling area 
may be freely transferred to another 
account within the area. These ac- 
counts may be credited by transfers 
from all types of sterling accounts 
but may not be used for transfers to 
other countries, except with the ap- 
proval of the Bank of England. Resi- 
dent accounts can be frequently 
bought and sold outside the sterling 
area at rates lower than the official 
rates of exchange. Such purchases 
and sales, however, run counter to 
the regulations if they are not au- 
thorized by the Bank of England. 


American and Canadian Account 
Sterling: This variety of sterling is 
fully convertible into dollars without 
the specific approval of the Bank of 
England. The same applies to Regis- 
tered Account Sterling, which is pri- 
marily used for the purchase of gold 
by non-residents. 


Transferable Account Sterling is 
one of the principal payment units 
of the trading world. Balances in 
these accounts may be freely used for 
settling debts with the sterling area 
by residents of all countries, exclud- 
ing the sterling and dollar areas 

Balances in such accounts may be 
shifted to other transferable and resi- 
dent accounts. Payments into trans- 
ferable accounts may be made with- 
out approval from any source except 
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from resident accounts, and trans- 
ferable accounts may be bought and 
sold outside the sterling area. Their 
price is normally slightly lower than 
that of the American account ster- 
ling. 

Security Sterling: This is a pound 
sterling account the use of which is 
limited to purchases by non-residents 
of certain British securities. These 
accounts may be transferred between 
non-residents only, but securities 
purchased may be exported. 


Capital Account French Frances are 
used for the handling, negotiation 
and utilization of investments in 
real estate and in certain types of 
securities in France. They can be 
bought and sold outside the franc 
area. 

“K” Account Dutch Guilders are 
maintained in banks in the Nether- 
lands for proceeds from capital trans- 
actions in securities and real estate. 
They may be used to buy export- 
able Dutch securities or converted in- 
to transferable dollars at a slight dis- 
count 


“E” Account Guilders: To facilitate 
transfer of emigrants’ funds, balances 
on “E” accounts are kept temporarily 
by the banks. The emigrant can with- 
draw small amounts before he de- 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
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Wheat Reported to Have “Good to Excellent”’ 
Milling, Baking Qualities in Nebraska 


parts. After he arrives in the dollar 
area, the balance may be converted 
into “K” account guilders. 


Triangular Transactions: Suppose 
an exporter in the dollar area wishes 
to sell goods to a country where dol- 
lars to pay for imports are not read- 
ily available. The prospective im- 
porter would normally not even ob- 
tain an import license for goods im- 
ported from the dollar area. How- 
ever, he can obtain an import license 
for the same goods when they are im- 
ported from a third country against 
which a balance is showing in the 
clearing account to the credit of the 
importing country. The goods are 
therefore sold and frequently even 
shipped from the dollar area to this 
third country, and from there to the 
importer, who pays for them in the 
bilateral clearing system between his 
country and the third country. 

The funds thus received in the 
third country for the account of the 
exporter can be sold and transferred 
to the dollar area. The sale of such 
funds is normally made at a discount 
and the selling price may be marked 
up by the exporter to this extent. An 
importer in the dollar area may have 
an interest in buying these clearing 
funds at a lower rate because he 
may use them to pay for goods im- 
ported from the first country. Again, 
the goods are sold to a transit trader 
in the third country who, in turn, 
sells them to the importer in the 
dollar area. Triangular transactions 
are often referred to as switches and 
the clearing funds are bought and 
sold by so-called “switch dealers.” 


Multiple Exchange Rates: To bol- 
ster a country’s faltering foreign ex- 
change reserves (often at a great 
disadvantage to the economy) a cur- 
rency may have different official 
rates of exchange for various types 
of transactions, and for foreign trade 
dealings in various groups of com- 
modities. If the government con- 
cerned wants to encourage exports 
of a certain product or discourage a 
type of transaction involving outlay 
of foreign exchange by its nationals 
(such as travel abroad), it will often 
set a higher rate for foreign ex- 
change in terms of the national cur- 
rency. It may also raise the domestic 
currency equivalent of foreign ex- 
change for imports that it wants to 
discourage, grading products into sev- 
eral groups according to their essen- 
tiality to the national economy. 

Low rates are set for essential im- 
ports and sometimes also for export 
products that are doing reasonably 
well in international markets, simply 
to make a profit for the government 
on the exchange transaction in lieu 
of taxation or to contract the domes- 
tic supply of money and thus bolster 
its external value. The system of mul- 
tiple exchange rates also provides op- 
portunity to discriminate against 
trade with certain countries. 
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GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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LINCOLN, NEB. — Varieties with 
“good to excellent” milling and bak- 
ing characteristics constitute 99.6% 
of Nebraska’s wheat acreage, accord- 
ing to data collected in the 1958 
wheat variety estimate made by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
Strong gluten varieties with “excel- 
lent” milling and baking characteris- 
tics constitute 64.1% of the wheat 
acreage and mellow gluten varieties 
comprise 35.5%, the survey shows. 

Recommended wheat varieties oc- 
cupy 94.1% of the state’s acreage. 
These recommended wheats are Paw- 
nee, Cheyenne, Nebred, Comanche, 
Ponca and Bison. 

The 1958 estimates show that 
36.1% of the state’s acreage was 
planted in Cheyenne, the most popu- 
lar variety. The second place was 
Pawnee with 31.3% and Nebred came 
third with 23.9%. Other varieties 
were grown in small amounts as fol- 
lows: Wichita 2.8%, Ponca 1.6%, 
Turkey 1.3%, Comanche 1.0%, Bison 
0.2% and other varieties 1.4%. 

There were marked differences in 
the geographical popularity of these 
wheats. In the western areas 79.5% 
of the acreage was in Cheyenne and 
16.5% in Nebred. In the central area 
Nebred was the most popular with 
50.4% of the acreage, while Pawnee 
had 23.8% and Cheyenne 17.9%. In 
the eastern area Pawnee was domi- 
nent with an acreage percentage of 
79.8. This also was the stronghold of 
Wichita and Ponca, which accounted 
for 6 and 5% respectively of the east- 
ern acreage. 

Compared with 1957, the statistics 





Mid-South Shippers 
Asks ICC to Decline 


Tariff Suspension 


MEMPHIS—An official of the Mid- 
South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. has requested that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decline 
to suspend the tariffs naming 18¢ and 
20¢ rates on soybeans to New Or- 
leans for export. 

In a telegram to Harold D. McCoy, 
secretary of the ICC at Washington, 
Cc. C. Dehne, Sr., traffic representa- 
tive of both the Mid-South Shippers 
group and Missouri Cotton Producers 
Assn., said: 

“Have information suspension re- 
quests have been filed by barge line 
and riverside elevator operators pro- 
testing the 18¢ and 20¢ rates on soy- 
beans to New Orleans for export. 

“As traffic representative for Mid- 
South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. and Missouri Cotton Producers 
Assn., who are also grain and soy- 
bean shippers, having a total mem- 
bership in excess of 150 shippers, 
practically all of whom are located 
in interior shipping points with eleva- 
tors and railroad loading facilities in 
the Bootheel of Missouri, eastern Ar- 
kansas and eastern Louisiana, west- 
ern Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, respectfully request the suspen- 
sion board not to suspend the tariffs 
naming these rates.” 

Mr. Dehne told Mr. McCoy that 
the large grain interests and export- 
ers operate their own barges and also 
own the riverside elevators, and can 
and do secure the soybeans from in- 
terior production to the exclusion of 
the interior grain and soybean deal- 
ers. 

‘In other words, it is simply a 
selfish motive to deprive the interior 
dealer and the railroad of this busi- 
ness,” Mr. Dehne added. 
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indicate that Nebred is losing in pop- 
ularity, while Cheyenne, Pawnee, 
Ponca and Comanche are gaining. 
The estimated distribution of the 
varieties is based upon the identifica- 
tion of 1,361 farmers’ samples from 
17 counties, which samples were col- 
lected under the supervision of the 
county extension agents. Each year 
the cooperating counties are rotated 
in an attempt to provide a check for 
wheat growing counties to determine 
varieties of wheat grown, amount and 
kind of mixtures and percentage of 
samples containing rye. 
———"BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Doughnuts Made 
From Kansas Flour 


Featured at Fair 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Visi- 
tors at the London trade fair, now in 
progress, are being fed doughnuts 
made from Kansas flour. W. W. Gra- 
ber, administrator for the Kansas 
Wheat Commission, took two dough- 
nut machines to the London fair 
which opened last week and will con- 
tinue until Sept. 12. 

Accompanying Mr. Graber was 
Harvey E. Bross, newly hired Euro- 
pean marketing representative of the 
Kansas and Nebraska Wheat Com- 
missions. Mr. Bross planned to leave 
for The Hague to set up the new 
European office before the London 
fair ends and will be joined by Mr. 
Graber after its conclusion. 

Aid in establishing the European 
office will be given by Henry Beahr, 
assistant agricultural attache for 
France. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Freund Award 


Nominations Open 


ST. LOUIS—The choosing of a re- 
cipient for the 1958 Freund Baking 
Co.’s “Freund Youth Service Award” 
is under way. Rev. Louis Huber, 
chairman, has set Oct. 1 as deadline 
for nominations. 

A committee of 11 civic and re- 
ligious leaders in St. Louis will choose 
the winner of the $1,000 cash award, 
presented annually by Freund Baking 
Co. in recognition of outstanding lead- 
ership and service to youth of the 
St. Louis area. The award was estab- 
lished by Freund in 1956 and may go 
to an individual or a group. 

Freund Baking officials said the 
cash award is designated for use in 
furthering the youth service program 
of the recipient. The presentation to 
the winner will be made in Novem- 
ber. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Toledo Elevator 


Negotiations Progress 


TOLEDO, OHIO —The option on 
13% acres of Middlegrounds property 
for a grain terminal has been deliv- 
ered by the New York Central and 
Wabash railroads to the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority. 

It will allow the authority to obtain 
a quit-claim deed to the land at $5,500 
an acre, but condemnation proceed- 
ings may still be necessary to remove 
some clouds from the title. 

Already in hand are bids from two 
grain companies that desire to use 
elevators which the authority can 
build at the Middlegrounds site. The 
Andersons of Maumee have bid to 
lease a five million-bushel elevator, 
and the Continental Grain Co., Buf- 
falo, has bid on a lease for an adja- 
cent structure of three million bushel 
capacity. 
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Memphis Board 
To Have Exhibits 
At Mid-South Fair 


MEMPHIS, TENN. —A replica of 
the Memphis Board of Trade’s grain 
inspection department will be on ex- 
hibit during the Mid-South Fair here 
Sept. 19-27, it was revealed by Arthur 
A. Williams, executive vice president 
of the board. 

Much interest is anticipated in the 
exhibit, inasmuch as the South is 
growing into a grain center. The 
Memphis Board of Trade is the of- 
ficial grain grading and inspection 
department for eastern Arkansas, 
southwest Kentucky, west Tennessee 
and southeast Missouri. 

This exhibit will be in the agricul- 
ture building, which also will be the 
scene of a small grains and forage 
seed contest sponsored by the board 
of trade. The top five prize winners 


will receive cash awards. Included 
will be two divisions of small grains, 
seed for planting and commercial, 


and forage seed. 

The Board of Trade also will have 
a sorghum grain (milo) exhibit in 
the agriculture building. This will in- 
clude displays of seed bed prepara- 
tion, seeding and seed treatment be- 
fore planting, weed control, fertiliza- 
tion, rotation of sorghum grains with 
other crops, harvesting, storage, and 
merchandising. 

Another exhibit of the board of 
trade will be in the merchants build- 
ing, where the Commodity News 
Service will furnish a ticket to show 
how latest commodity developments 
are relayed. At this exhibit, functions 
of the board of trade will be related 
and people will be told just how the 
board operates. Color slides will be 
shown at exhibits in both the agri- 
culture building and merchants build- 
ing. 
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SECRETARY NAMED 

ITHACA, N.Y.—The Cooperative 
GLF Exchange, Inc., has elected R. 
Bruce Gervan, a native of Buffalo, as 
secretary to succeed M. E. Campbell, 
formerly stationed in Buffalo, who 
is retiring after 36 years with GLF 

Mr. Gervan, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager since last December, 
will continue in that post. Mr. Ger- 
van, formerly with Agricultural Ad- 
vertising & Research, joined GLF in 
1938. 
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Spain Enters into Barter Deal with Egypt; 
To Exchange Wheat and Flour for Cotton 


MADRID, SPAIN—Under a second 
barter deal between Spain and Egypt, 
300,000 metric tons Spanish flour and 
50,000 tons wheat are to be ex- 
changed for unspecified quantities of 
Egyptian cotton in 1958-59. 

The Spanish flour is priced at $69 
ton and the wheat at $70 ton. Deliv- 
eries of the wheat and flour are to be 
completed by August, 1959. The ini- 
tial deal of this kind was negotiated 
in 1957 and provided for shipment of 
200,000 tons Spanish flour to Egypt 
in return for cotton. 

The wheat is to be Amber Durum 
No. 1. The fact that the delivery price 
for the flour is less than that for the 
wheat is not unusual. The important 
consideration in barter deals such as 
this is the relationship between the 
value of the Spanish wheat and flour 





St. Paul, Minneapolis 
Bakers Plan Meeting 
For Sales Girls 


ST. PAUL — Minneapolis and St 
Paul bakers will attend a dinner and 
sales girl meeting at 7:15 pm. Sept. 
16 at Ramaley’s Hall, St. Paul, spon- 
sored jointly by the bakers associ- 
ations of the Twin Cities. Bakers are 
being urged to bring their sales girls 

The meeting will feature a panel 
of nine women from the bakery busi- 
ness and, as moderator, Mrs. Madge 
Carroll, Carroll’s Bakery, Spencer, 
Iowa. Mrs. Carroll’s appearance will 
be through the courtesy of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

Panel members and the subjects of 
their presentations are: 

“Window Display,” Mrs. Robert 
Bliss, Le Ru Bake Shop; “Suggestive 
Selling,” Miss Thea Rentas, Egekvist 
Bakeries; “Telephone Selling,” Mrs 
M. P. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery; 
“Appearance,” Mrs. Robert Baker, 
Baker's Bakery; “Cards and Signs,” 


Mrs. Ed. Busch, Fairview Home Bak- 
ery; “Complaints,” Mrs. Arvid Peder- 
son, Nielson’s Bakery; “Product 


Knowledge,” Mrs. Carl De Rum, 
Bread Box Bakery; “Packaging,” 
Mrs. Raymond Unverferth, Franklin 
Home Bakery, and “Store Mainte- 
nance,” Mrs. Paul Norman, Baker 
Boy Bakery. 

Each will talk on her subject, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer pe- 
riod 


and that of the Egyptian cotton. The 
price that Spain must pay for the 
Egyptian cotton and the quantities of 
cotton to be delivered by Egypt in 
exchange for the wheat and flour 
have not yet been announced. 

The Spanish government will ab- 
sorb any difference between its do- 
mestic support price for wheat and 
the selling price to Egypt, as well as 
any losses on the flour. The govern- 
ment, however, can recoup such loss- 
es by raising the price at which it 
sells the cotton to mills. 

Spanish wheat exports in 
are expected to consist only of the 
wheat and flour to be shipped to 
Egypt. This will consist of the grain 
equivalent (460,000 tons) of the 
wheat and flour to be shipped under 
the 1958-59 barter deal, and a bal- 


1958-59 
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ance of 175,000 tons flour still to be 
shipped under the 1957-58 flour-for- 
cotton arrangement. Spain has a sur- 
plus of hard wheat. It hopes to find 


export outlets for the hard wheat 
surplus and buy soft wheat with 
the foreign exchange realized from 


the exports. 

Spain is a state-trading nation for 
wheat. All of the crop not needed by 
farmers for home use (food and seed) 
must be sold to the National Wheat 
Service at a fixed price. For the 1958- 
59 marketing season that price 
ranges from $3.02 bu. for grade V up 
to $3.37 bu. for grade I wheat. Farm- 
ers also receive storage premiums to 


encourage orderly marketing. The 
National Wheat Service controls all 
imports and exports 
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PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
‘ ! our mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 


Domestic and Export Millers 


U.S.A. 
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Eastern Representative 
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DANNEN COVERS 


top quality milling wheat... . 


X-rayed 
for your protection 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . 
. our 22 million bushel 


country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


storage capacity consists of 28 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 









DANNEN 






Omcha 
36th and L 


1-6212 Phone Market 6616 
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September 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-15—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
convention and golf party, South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, 
Ind.; sec.-mgr., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
lr. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard Brands 
Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-27 — Cincinnati Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and Ohio Valley District, 
Association of Operative Millers, Sev- 
erin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 26-27—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., John W. 
Money, Quaker Oats Co., 205 Water 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsbugh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 
Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
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Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 

Oct, 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 10-11 — Tri-section meeting, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ii. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, DIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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November April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Noy. 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Llotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Royal Castle Commissary Now Supplies 
Outlets From Its Own Modern Bakery 


MIAMI, FLA. One of the most 
modern baking establishments in the 
country is the Royal Castle Commis- 
sary recently opened at Miami and 
which is supplied, along with other 
Royal Castle outlets, from its own 
air conditioned bakery. The plant is 
one of the first of its type in the U.S., 
according to William D. Singer, pres- 
ident and founder. Royal Castle bakes 
hamburger buns, doughnuts, pies and 
rolls for distribution through its own 
outlets in South Florida and Louisi- 
ana. 

All air entering the bakery is fil- 
tered through a water curtain in- 
stead of mechanical filters, eliminat- 
ing dust and dirt. Extensive use of 
wall tile throughout the structure 
further emphasizes cleanliness. A to- 
tal of 25,000 sq. ft. of wall tile ex- 
tends 19 ft. up to the roof in the bak- 
ery and to the ceilings in other areas. 
Super sanitary operation is stressed, 
with all doors and door openings of 
stainless steel. Much of the piping 
and many of the tanks are of stain- 
less steel in the bakery and syrup de- 
partments. 


The bakery area, covering 16,000 
sq. ft., utilizes maximum = space 
through the elimination of columns. 
The ceiling is supported by 81 ft. 
clear spans. 

The pneumatic handling systems 


blow flour from sifters to mixers un- 
der air pressure. Further assurance 
against dirt and dust is provided by 
inside loading and unloading of trucks 
and trailers behind closed doors. 

Royal Castle, which Mr. Singer 
started 20 years ago, now has 60 es- 
tablishments, of which 52 are in 
South Florida, from Pompano Beach 
to Homestead and eight in New Or- 
leans, serving hamburgers, which the 
firm promotes with the slogan, “Fit 
for a King.” 

Integrated Operation 

“Do-it-ourselves” baking to assure 
uniform quality has been a part of 
the Royal Castle operation for only 
four years, but the new commissary 
is now designed to produce hambur- 
ger buns for 52 shops in two hours. 

In the days when buns were baked 
for only 23 shops, extra shifts were 
required to handle less than one half 
of the present volume. The new bak- 
ery, according to Ed Nash, who di- 












rects it, is designed to service from 
150 to 200 shops. Mr. Nash, who has 
been in the baking business for 50 
years, has been with Mr. Singer for 
the past eight years, coming here 
from Washington, D.C. 

The mixers handle dough in batches 
weighing 600 lb. each. After the ini- 
tial mixing, dough is removed to the 
fermentation rooms and kept under 
proper temperature and humidity 
control. In the next operation, it is 
returned for remixing. and then on 
for panning. The bun cutting machine 
feeds 560 hamburger buns a min 
into pans holding four dozen each. 

Pans move briskly to the proof box 
where the buns rise for one hour be- 
fore being placed in the traveling 
oven, which has 16 rotating shelves, 
each holding six pans of buns, or one 
of the two revolving-type ovens hold- 
ing 25 pans each. 

The bun pans circle the oven in 
seven minutes, then ride out on a 
conveyor system. Twenty six minutes 
later, cooled sufficiently, they reach 
the end of the line, where they go 
into cardboard boxes for delivery to 
Royal Castle shops. 


Baking at the rate of 560 buns 
min., the process is continuous once 
started. An air curtain at the oven 


doors keeps hot air inside and cool 
air outside. 

Royal Castle bakes its own pies 
six varieties—with two additional 
pies, mince and pumpkin. 
The dough is mixed on a vertical ma- 
chine, goes to a sheeter for the rolled 
crust, and is then filled and crimped 

Staff of 30 

Mr. Nash and his staff of 30 em- 
ployees also make six varieties of 
Danish rolls as well as doughnuts and 
a brand new product called the “hon- 
ey bun,” which is fried to replace the 
twist, a great time saver. The first 
two and one-half weeks of honey bun 
production involved making 200 doz- 
en a day. 

A 140-qt. kettle mixes the doughnut 
batter. The automatic doughnut 
equipment produces a steady stream 
of cake and fancy doughnuts 

Approximately 150 dozen doughnuts 
are made every 20 min., and repeats 


seasonal 


come along automatically. After the 
dough is mixed, it is hoisted into a 
140-qt. kettle and deposited in the 


READY — William 
Barham, Royal 
Castle employee, 
readies doughnuts 
for delivery at the 
firm’s air condi- 
tioned new bakery 
in Miami. 
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hoppers of the fryer which will fry 
609 dozen doughnuts an hour. 

They are conveyed to the cooler fo1 
30 min. It is possible to run two kinds 


at one time, cinnamon sugar and 
white sugar, or plain and coconut. 
Afterwards, doughnuts are packed 


on trays ready for the five Royal Cas- 
tle delivery trucks to speed them on 
their way 

Raised doughnuts and the new hon- 
ey buns come through the cutter and 
are placed on screens to be fed into 


the automatic proofer. They are 
placed in the fryer, then on the con- 
veyor to the automatic cooler and 


onto delivery trays 


BREA S THE STAFF e LF 


Bakers, Allied Men 
From New York Area 
At Scarsdale Outing 


NEW YORK—Over 75 members of 
the bakers and allied trades divis‘on 
of the federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies along with their guests, par- 
ticipated in a day of golf, tennis and 
sw.mming, topped off by dinner, at 
the Sunningdale Country Club, Scars- 


da'e, N.Y., recently 
Richard Prince, president, Gott- 
fried Baking Co., chairman of the 


event, called the day “an outstanding 
one.” “Although it was a day of fel- 
and relaxation, it also served 
to remind us of the vital 
division will do in the important cam- 
paign the federation will carry on 
this fal he 


Howard G 


lowship 
work oul! 


said 


Janover, Gumpert Co 


a member of the federation’s trade 
organization council and a former 
associate chairman of the citywide 
campa spoke informally follow 
ing the dinner session. He stressed 
that the call for services from the 
federation’s 116 agencies Dy people 
of all races and creeds will increass 
great n the coming year. “Agen- 
cies W ( last yeal served 680,000 





25 


of our friends and neighbors will be 
called upon for increased efforts, and 
it is up to our industry to help pro- 


vide the support necessary for this 
vital work,” he said. 

Arthur E. Levy, Joe Lowe Corp 
chairman of the division for the past 
two years, announced that plans fo! 
the industry campaign will be formu- 
lated in September 

Albert Adler, chairman of the prize 
committee, presented awards to the 
day's outstanding competitors. Frank 
I. Daniels, Lockwood Co., won the 
silver cup to the individual winner 
of the bakers and allied trades divi- 
sion golf tournament 


REMEMBER 
TO - ORDER 


CHase 


BAGS 


There's None Better! 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 











Aged 


To insure uniformity 

































Or receive better service 





To improve bakeshop 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


To increase absorption 


performance 








° Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 























American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 








American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














CARGILL ©: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 




























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 



























DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 


















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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New Food Additives Law 
Signed by President 


WASHINGTON The President 
has signed into law the amendment 
to the federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act which regulates the use 
of food additives. Passed by Con- 
gress as H.R. 13254, the law will be 
known as the Food Additives Amend- 
ment of 1958. 

The legislation was enacted 
the full blessing of the baking, 
ing and other food industries, 
desired adequate testing of addi- 
tives intended to be used in food. 
Formal resolutions have been adopt- 
ed by food industry trade associ- 
ations in past years. 

The American Bakers Assn., which 
adopted such a resolution in 1952, 
has cooperated with other major food 
industries to develop food additive 
legislation. The ABA backgrounded 
the new legislation and the steps 
leading to it for its membership, and 
the association’s report on the addi- 
tive amendment is reproduced here 
Purpose of the Legislation 

The purpose of the 
twofold: 

(1) To protect the health of con- 
sumers by requiring manufacturers 
of food additives and food processors 
to pretest any potentially unsafe sub- 
stances which are to be added to 
food: and 

(2) To advance food technology by 
permitting the use of food additives 
at safe levels. 

While the responsible elements of 
the affected industries traditionally 
have voluntarily undertaken to pre- 
test focd additives, they are willing 
to assume this responsibility under a 
statutory mandate. Thus, those ele- 
ments of industry which in the past 
have used additives of unknown tox- 
icity without pretesting will in the 
future under this legislation be re- 
quired to assume the same duties as 
the responsible elements have here- 
tofore voluntarily assumed. 

Although there has been complete 
agreement as to the need for this leg- 
islation, there have been differences 
of opinion between the Food and 
Drug Administration and the affect- 
ed industries with respect to proced- 
ures to be followed in determining 
the safety of an additive and the 


with 
mill- 
who 


legislation is 


method of judicial review of such a 
determination 

With respect to these controversial 
procedural questions, the new amend- 
ment appears to course 
which satisfies both the need for pro- 


steer a 





NEW PRINTS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


has announced the introduction of 
Bemis Designer Prints into its 100-Ib. 
cotton feed bag line. These specially 
woven cotton fabrics meet the grow- 
ing demand for a bag material adapt- 
able to fashionable home sewing, yet 
one that retains the high standards 
of the feed industry’s packaging re- 
quirements. Bemis Designer Prints 
are available in seasonal patterns 
with present emphasis on fall and 
winter. Patterns include paisleys, 
plaids, stripes, checks and florals. 





tecting the public health and the le- 


gitimate interests of industry and 
government 
Substances Covered 
By the Legislation 
Pretesting is required under this 


legislation only with respect to those 
food additives which are not general- 
ly recognized among competent ex- 
perts as having been adequately 
shown to be safe under the condi- 
tions of their intended use. An addi- 
tive may be shown to be safe either 
by means of scientific procedures (in- 
cluding a review of the existing sci- 
entific literature) or, in the case of 
substances in use prior to Jan. 1, 
1958, also by means of experience 
based on common use in food 

The legislation covers substances 
which are added intentionally to food 
These additives are generally re- 
ferred to as “intentional additives.” 


Regulation to 
Establish Safety 

A regulation prescribing the condi- 
tions under which an additive may be 
safely used may be issued by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare either on the basis of a pe- 
tition filed by any perscn (ordinarily 
the manufacturer of the additive) or 
on the secretary's own initiative 

The petition would set forth the 


name and all pertinent information 
concerning the additive. Trade se- 
crets supplied to the secretary would 


be protected under this legislation 
from unauthorized disclosure by de- 
partmental personne] 


Tolerance 
Limitations Established 

In the case of an additive which in 
the judgment of the secretary based 
upon evaluation of the data 
before him requires a tolerance lim- 
itation in order to assure that the 
proposed use of such additive will be 
safe, the legislation establishes two 
standards 

(1) The secretary may not fix such 
tolerance limitation at a level higher 
than he finds to be reasonably re- 
quired to accomplish the physical or 
other technical effect for which such 
additive is intended; and 

(2) The secretary may not estab- 
lish a regulation for such proposed 
use if he finds upon a fair evaluation 
of the data before him that such data 
do not establish that such use would 
accomplish the intended physical or 
other technical effect. 


a ta 
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EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


LYKES KNOWS 
FLOUR EXPORTERS' 
REQUIREMENTS 
AND FLOUR 
EXPORTERS KNOW 
LYKES 

























Let Lykes handle your flour ship- 
ments expertly on modern car- 
goliners sailing from U. S. GULF 


PORTS to your overseas markets on 
frequent, regular schedules 








6 AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
FROM U. S. GULF PORTS 
TO THE WORLD— 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christ 
Kansas City, Lake Charles 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa 
ington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 


HOUSTON 
Beaumont 
Dalias 
Memphis, Mo- 
Wash- 
































‘Gooch's Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
O@VAaAGait = 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


ash 



































“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

































The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1208 Statler Bldg. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 





clears with 1% 
24.05. 
Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 


and higher ash $3.90 


capacity last week. Sales averaged 
88%, compared with 103% the pre- 
ceding week and 33% a year ago. 


Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Sept. 5, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6.20, 
bakery short patent $5.15, bakery 
intermediate $5.10, first clears $4.57, 
second clears $4.02 

Salina: There was very little in- 
terest in flour, and prices closed the 


same as the previous week. Shipping 
directions were good. 


Hutchinson: Light to moderate 
flour business came to mills of 
Hutchinson and vicinity last week. 
Most of the new business was repre- 
sented in contracts with one large 
chain baker. Other bakers showed 
no desire to extend commitments 
into the new year. Interest was lack- 
ing with the family trade. Export 
buyers wanted flour, but at a level 
mills did not see fit to meet. Strength 
in both futures and cash premiums 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Specialists in Mlillin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


































PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 





















MO 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


a, ee 
SSS 






Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





























THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 

























delivery: 
Chicago 
Soring Fammldy. sicccessseccevccsvecses S$... ..- 
Spring top patent ..........-ceeuns 5.78@6.15 
Spring high gluten ..........eceeeee pad iy 
Spring short ....... — os 
ee, eT rrr 5.68@6.06 
Spring straight : ave a oni ~on oh 
Spring first clear .........-000e0s 5.45@5.85 
Hard winter family ..............- py 6.80 
Hard winter short 5.35@5.55 
Hard winter standard .............- 5.25@5.45 
Hard winter first clear ............. 4.75@5.25 
Soft winter short patent ............ 6.43@6.55 
Soft winter standard 5.55@5.75 
Soft winter straight ............556+ 204 aoe 
Soft winter first clear ..........+..- a aa 
ee ST, ME ont coceesdctitcves 4.78@4.85 
Se SE, SEE sn Swe 0066s cteabeeus 4.03@4.10 
Semolina, bulk ...... 2A ot 
New York 
Spring family ......- $...@6.90 
Spring high gluten 6.79@6.89 
Spring short ...... 6.49@6.59 
Spring standard 6.39@6.49 
Spring first clear 6.05@6.40 
Hard winter short 6.03@6.1! 
Hard winter standard 5.93@6.0! 
Hard winter first clear ............- Sen as 
Soft winter straight 5.20@5.40 
Soft winter standard oe Fok 
Soft winter first clear ‘ oa 
Rye flour, white 5.35@5.45 
Rye flour, dark com : 
Semolina, bulk 6.63@6.73 
Seattle 


Family patent 
Bluestem , 
Pastry 


1 @4.98 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 


Spring top patent . 
Bakers* . 
Winter exports? i weit oa 






Mpls. Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
$5.80@5.90 $... ree Fe ~e+ $...@6.90 
6.05@6.i5 ... $e ven --» 6.62@6.82 
5.75@5.85 ... + -@5.80 6.32@6.52 
5.65@5.75 a oa --.@5.70 6.22@6.47 
eas : ote ie eA et .@6.42 
5.17@5.62 ... ap -.-@5.45 5.73@6.18 
he -.» $.10@6.80 5.20@6.85 ...@... 
gua . §.10@5.20 --@5.20 5.76@6.25 
awe ... 5.00@5.10 ..-@5.05 5.61@6.15 
aie ... 4.20@4.55 ...@4.65 5.31@5.73 
Ans" qo ry ; a - 7.43@7.74 
me : 3 co ve . 6.27@7.04 
aK: : wa Fete -..@4.70 5§.32@5.57 
max . eal aie ..-@4.35 4.92@5.37 
oa ; ia 3 at --- §.34@5.39 
j A + Sis ai ..» 4.59@4.64 

> ae ee PR SEY. 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Wass a .. $6.40@6.93 $... Be 
6.90@7.00 ... ..» 6.69@6.83 6.30@6.50 
6.60@6.70 ... ..» 6.46@6.54 6.20@6.40 
eet ey ot ..» 6.36@6.44 6.00@6.20 
6.40@6.50 ... e 5.84@6.32 5.45@5.75 
5.85@5.95 ... ..» 5.75@5.85 5.45@5.60 
5.75@5.85 ... .. 5.65@5.75 5.30@5.35 
ae Se ay i an ..» 4,.30@4.60 
es . ree eet ‘¢ .. 5.25@5.60 
ir : a” wn . ... 4,85@5.10 
aa : : hae -.. 4.20@4.65 

5.35@5.45 ‘ §.23@5.27 .. 

/ ‘§ 4.48@4.5! <i aie 
- 6.57 - 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


. $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
4.90@5.20 Mer 90 
3.95 oot : 


**For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-lb. papers. 





gave prices a 5¢ boost. Shipping di- 
rections were satisfactory and oper- 
ations continued on a full 5-day basis. 
Quotations Sept. 5, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent $5.70@5.80; bakers’ patent $4.95 
@5; standard $4.85@4.90. 

Oklahoma City: Slow, small sales 
were the rule in both family and bak- 
ery flours. Prices were unchanged on 
family and advanced 10¢ on bakery. 
Quotations Sept. 5, delivered Okla- 
homa points, carlots: Family short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $5.70@ 
5.90; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.61@5.71, 95% standard patent 
$5.51@5.61, straight grade $5.46@ 
5.56. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: There was a spurt of 
flour business last week with a few 
buyers making commitments for 
January. Sales were 50 to 60% of 
capacity. Shipping instructions were 
good and mills operated four to five 
days, with some running on Labor 
Day. Prices were unchanged except 
first clears, which were 5¢ higher. 
Quotations Sept. 5, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.50@ 
5.60; first clears $4.60@4.70, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales during the 
week ending Sept. 8 in the central 
states attained only a low volume, 
estimated at 75% of five-day milling 
capacity. Market observers were not 
expecting very much more to occur, 
since fairly large sales developed in 
the preceding week, and the Labor 
Day holiday eliminated one selling 
day during the period. 

Local industry representatives in- 


dicate an extended period of quiet 
might be expected, due to the gen- 
erally sold up condition of the bak- 
ing industry. It is believed that most 
important buyers have achieved 120- 
day coverage for all classes of flour. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.78@6.15, standard $5.68@6.06, 
clear $5.45@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.35@5.55, 95% patent $5.25@5.45, 
clear $4.75@5.25, family flour $6.80; 
soft winter high ratio $7.13@7.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.43@6.55, 
standard $5.55@5.75; cookie and 
cracker flour, papers $5@5.15. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were light, 
consisting mostly of fill in orders. 
Larger accounts were not interested 
in adding to substantial bookings at 
the price increase asked. Mills 
seemed equally indifferent in forcing 
sales at a discount. A period of slack 
buying is expected in view of the 
widespread bookings just completed. 

Directions are holding up well and 
mills continue to operate near Cca- 
pacity. Last week’s drop in produc- 
tion to 65% of capacity resulted 
from extended shutdowns over the 
holiday for fumigation. 

Quotations Sept. 5, 100 lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.40, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.20; bakery flour in 
100 Ib. papers: Cake $6.65, pastry 
$4.60, soft straight $4.70, clears $4.35; 
hard winter short patent $5.20, stand- 
ard $5.05, clears $4.65; spring wheat 
short patent $5.80, standard $5.70, 
clears $5.45. 


East 
Boston: Very little trading action 
was reported in the local flour mar- 
ket last week. The price movement 
was also extremely narrow with 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
EE SEES g- $34.00@34.50 $31.50@32.00 $35.00@35.50 $....@44.50 §$....@.... 
Standard midds. ..... ....@35.50 31.50@32.00 37.50@39.00 ....@46.50 soos Sais 
Flour midds. ......... 43.00@44.00 pes Satin Pr hase eens wee cane ae 
eee See eye 47.00@47.50 45.00@52.00 53.00@53.50 ....@59.00 Ges Pan's 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth Now Orleans Seattle 
Bran . niene oot vewee $30.50@31.25 $36.00@36.50 $....@40.00 $42.25@43.00 $.... ava 
DES” hci cavevseveeds a 40.00@40.50 ewe : 50 46.50@47.25 em pene 
ee FOR 6 cdpavonraned nee ries ae eee ai cake ied aes ...@49.50 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . . $46.00@47.00 $53.00@54.00 $60.00@6! .00 
a er Pers ee 35.00@36.00 42.00@45.00 44.00@47.00 
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springs the only type of flour to 
show any variation, and that was 
limited to a few cents in both direc- 
tions. At the finish of the week the 
three top grades of spring wheat 
were l1¢ net higher. Hard wheat flour 
was unchanged for the third consecu- 
tive week. Soft wheat flour was un- 
changed as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Dealers reported trading interest 
at a standstill. About the only ag- 
gressiveness shown was by some 
southwestern flour mills trying to 
push sales, but meeting with little 
success. The buying element of the 
industry appeared to be content with 
an aloof position, waiting for better 
buying opportunities. 

Inventory positions were adequate 
for most operators to stick to their 
theories on when prices will be at- 
tractive. 

Quotations Sept. 6: Spring short 
patents $6.53@6.63; standard patents 
$6.43@6.53, high gluten $6.83@6.93; 
first clears $6.07@6.42; hard winter 
short patents $5.95@6.03, standard 
patents $5.80@5.88; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.30@6.91; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.22@5.42; soft 
wheat high ratio $5.92@7.72; family 
$6.92. 

Buffalo: Clear flours were in a 
little easier supply last week and 
mills attempted a push. Because of 


recent tightness, mills recommended 
120-day coverage, but buyers settled 
for an average of 30 to 60 days 
Clear flour prices held unchanged 
during the week. 

There was some attempt to push 
Kansas flour, also, but it resulted 
only in the sale of a car or two here 
and there. Prices also held un- 


changed 
Activity in spring wheat flour was 


confined to fill-in lots on a p.ds 
basis. Prices were off 2¢. 
Soft wheat flours held unchanged, 


and there was little or no activity. 
The market was featured by rising 
costs, especially in premiums, which 
have been climbing steadily. 

Export activity was down from a 
week earlier. The United Nations 
Agency at Beirut has awarded an 
order for 17,300 metric tons of .80 
ash flour to a U.S. exporter. The 
Netherlands was in the market for 
50 ash flour, but with price ideas 
20 to 25¢ below levels that would 
attract attention. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
not particularly good. Local bakeries 
enjoyed a banner turnover in hot dog 
rolls and hamburger buns for the 
long holiday week-end. No complaints 
were heard. 

Flour output here in the holiday- 
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Only one mill put in a full 7-day 
week, one worked 5%4 days, two 
mills 5 days and the remaining two 
mills 4 days. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring family 
$6.90, high gluten $6.62@6.82, short 
$6.32@652, standard $6.22@6.47, 
straight $6.42, first clear $5.73@6.18; 
hard winter $5.76@6.25, standard 
$5.61@6.15, first clear $5.31@5.73; 
soft winter short patent $7.43@7.74, 


standard $6.27@7.04, straight $5.32 
@5.57, first clear $4.92@5.37. 
New York: Hard winter flour 


grades, stable in price over the span 
of a few weeks, advanced 10¢ at the 
week end. Spring grades, which had 
held to a recent firm price pattern, 
took an opposite tangent, declining 
through the week, with an over-all 
lrop of 7¢ since Labor Day. Other- 
wise the market remained feature- 
less, with business restricted to scat- 
tered small lot fill-ins where balances 
were low. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring short 
patent $6.49@6.59, standard $6.39@ 
6.49, high gluten $6.79@6.89, clears 
$6.05@6.40; hard winter short $6.03 
@6.11, standard $5.93@6.01; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.28@6.89; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.20@5.40, 
high ratio $5.90@7.70; family $6.90 

Philadelphia: The principal devel- 
opment in the immediate post-Labor 
Day period was an upward revision 
in spring grades of 15¢ sack over 
the previous week. This rebound 
failed to stimulate activity, however, 


with turnover in all types of flour 
seemingly confined to odd-lots for 
nearby delivery. Most bakers and 


jobbers appear to be in good supply 
positions because of purchases dur- 
ing the recent burst of activity. They 
not unduly concerned over the 
rebound in springs, even though it 
dashed their hopes for a further sav- 
ing at this time. However, close at- 
tention is being paid to the Far East. 
Any sudden worsening of the picture 
there could touch off a rush of buy- 
ing. 

Quotations Sept. 5, 
Spring high gluten 
patent $6.60@6.70, 
6.60, first clear $6.40@6.50; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter, 
nearby $4.80@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Business in all types 
of flour was exceptionally slack last 
week. Some mills again offered hard 
Kansas standard patent at lower 
prices Sept. 4, but the majority of 
bakers and jobbers are covered in 
hard Kansas and very few bought 
Family flour sales are normal. Retail 
bakers are complaining about slow 
sales of cakes and other sweet items. 


are 


100 lb. cottons: 
$6.90@7, short 
standard $6.50@G 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


obin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








shortened week was substantially Directions on all patents were good 
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Quotations Sept. 5, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard patents $5.65 
@5.75, medium $5.70@5.80, short 
$5.75@5.85; spring standard patents 
$6.36 6.44, medium $6.41@6.49, short 
$6.46@6.54; first clear $5.84@6.32; 


high gluten $6.69@6.83; advertised 
family patents $6.90; unadvertised 
$6.40@6.93; pastry and cake flours 


$5.28 @ 7.76. 


South 


New Orleans: Large scale activi- 
ties in hard winters and springs pre- 
vailed up to last weekend, but had 
largely d'sappeared at that time with 
nly occasional commitments of any 
made. The main run of business 
is now confined to regular p.d.s. Soft 
flour also were limited. Hard 
ind soft winters were unchanged, 
lthough springs were up 3¢. 


t 


size 


saies 


Export business is light and main- 
ly to the Americas. More flour in- 
quiry came from the Netherlands on 


0, .70 and 1.0 ash, but bids on all 


rades were out of line and 15 to 
20¢ low for either September or 
October 

Quotations Sept. 5, carlots, 100 Ib. 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour'’’ Adelaide 
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papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.45 @5.60, standard $5.30@5.35, first 
clear $4.30@4.60; spring short pat- 


ent $6.20@6.40, standard $6@6.20, 
first clear $5.45@5.75, high gluten 


$6 30@6.50; soft wheat short patent 
$5.25 @5.60, straight $4.85@5.10, first 


clear $4.20@4.65, high ratio cake 
$5.70 @6.15. 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 


production showed a good increase 
the past week. One sale was con- 
firmed to Saigon for 6,000 tons for 
September-October shipment. The 
domestic flour business is still quite 
draggy. Quotations Sept. 5, cottons: 
Family patent $9.60; bakery pastry 
$4.98. 


Portland: There was general im- 
provement in flour bookings in the 
Pacific Northwest last week. The 


Philippines and Saigon bought sub- 
stantial quantities of flour. Financing 
was better in the Philippines market, 
resulting in the increase. Local bak- 
ers’ demand improved with the stim- 
ulus of advancing flour prices, and 
they were more willing to buy. Some 
interior mills are still closed due t 
lack of business in the past few 
weeks. Quotations Sept. 5: High glu- 
ten $6.85, all Montana $6.54, clears 
$6.49, Bluestem bakers $6.44, cake 
$6.93, pastry $5.93, pie $5.58, whole 
wheat $6.24, graham $5.68, cracked 
wheat $5.73, crushed wheat $6.34 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A mill in East- 
ern Canada was awarded the govern- 
ment contract covering 440 long 
tons of flour for October shipment. 
Otherwise, business has been of a 
fairly routine nature. 

Quotations Sept. 6: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.95@ 
6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Some booking of winter wheat 
flour has been done in the domestic 
market, but export interest in this 
type of flour is lacking because of 
price. Quotations Sept. 6: $3.95, 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

There is plenty of winter wheat 
available for milling requirements, 
and some export sales have been 
made. Quotations Sept. 6: $1.45 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export flour sit- 
uation here remained under the in- 
fluence of the longshoremen’s strike, 
with the situation probably worse 
than the previcus week, if changed 
at all. In the domestic market there 
are still ample flour supplies for im- 
mediate needs. If additional supplies 
are not forthcoming from prairie 
mills, there are still more than 10,000 
tons of export flour in storage here 
which could be used if needed. Quo- 
tations Sept. 5, hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 
$4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.75, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: The current longshore 
strike at Canadian Pacific seaboard 
ports is reflected in flour production 
in Western Canada. It has necessi- 
tated shutting down at least two 
mills in Alberta that were supplying 
most of the Canadian flour moving 
to the western seaboard for export. 
Overseas clearances of Canadian 
flour from all ports to all destina- 
tions for the week ended Sept. 4 
were down to 187,900 sacks, com- 
pared with 325,652 the preceding 
week. The latest total included 57,- 
000 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement countries, compared with 
71,000 sacks the previous week. Do- 
mestic trade is steady and supplies 
ample for present requirements. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 6: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5 90@6.30; second patents 
cottons, $5.65@6.05; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s $4.65@4.90. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye prices were 
steady throughout the seven-day 
period ending Sept. 8. Flour sales 
were confined to a few single-car or- 
ders. Quotations Sept. 5: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.79, medium $4.59, dark $4.04. 


Chicago: Rye flour met only mod- 
est demand in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 8, reflect- 
ing a generally well-supplied condi- 
tion of the consuming trade. Until in- 
ventories are worked down or an 
important price concession is given, 
only fill-in buying is expected. Quo- 
tations Sept. 5: White patent $4.78@ 
$4.85, mediurn $4.58@4.65, dark $4.03 
@4.10. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 5: White $5.34@5.39, 
medium $5.14@5.19, dark $4.59@4.64. 

Philadelphia: A firmer undertone 
developed in the loca] rye market last 
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week and caused prices to rebound 


from recently-established lows for 
the season. This was not accompanied 
by any material expansion in demand 
and dealings remained in low gear. 
The Sept. 5 quotation on rye white 
of $5.35@5.45 was 10¢ sack above 
the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow all week. Shipping directions 
were fair. Quotations Sept. 5, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.23@5.27, medium $4.94@5.03, dark 
$4.48@451, rye meal $4.73@4.76. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 5: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is fairly good, 
with supplies plentiful and prices 
firm. Quotations Sept. 6: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal remains steady and supplies 
are moderate. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations Sept. 6: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $5.45@565; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6 65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








Prices on shorts advanced $1.75. Quo- 
tations Sept. 5, straight cars: Bran 
$33.25 @34.25, millrun $35.25@36.25, 


shorts $37.25@38.25. Mixed or pool 
cars higher on all classes. 
Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 


were limited for nearby shipment last 
week and demand was good. Quota- 
tions Sept. 5, burlaps: Bvan $40, gray 
shorts $44.50, bulk midds. $37.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; $1 to 


$1.50 higher on bran, $1.50 higher 
on shorts, and $1 higher on bulk 
middlings, compared with the pre- 


vious week. 

Chicago: The millfeed market re- 
mained quiet in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 8. A lit- 
tle demand that developed each day 
was sufficient to sustain the market 
at comparatively low levels. Some 
observers believe any important spurt 
in buying would lift prices substan- 
tially. Quotations Sept. 5: Bran $34G 
34.50, standard midds. $35.50, flour 
midds. $43@44, red dog $47@47.50 

St. Louis: Additional strengthening 
occurred in millfeed prices last week, 
with middlings and shorts advancing 
$2 and bran 50¢. The increased de- 
mand expanded as the week prog- 
ressed. The heavier buying reflected 
a light pickup in formula feed busi- 
ness and a willingness by mixers to 
build up inventories. Millfeed sup- 
plies were more than adequate until 
Thursday, when an influx of imme- 
diate shipment orders from south- 
eastern mixers cleaned up the sur- 
plus and added a strong tone to the 
market. 

Spurred by quick disappearance of 
the surplus, buyers transferred their 
interest to forward shipment mill- 
feed and found only limited offerings 
Flour millers, with no unsold cars on 
track and a comfortable amount sold 
for this week’s shipment, were in- 
clined to wait for a possible increase 
in price. Quotations Sept. 5: Sacked 
bran $36@36.50, shorts $40@4050; 
bulk bran $31@31.50, shorts $364 
36.50, midds. $33.50@34. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was slightly higher last week despite 
spotty demand. The supply situation 
was light, but adequate in view of 
the current pasturage conditions 
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throughout New England. Bran fin- 
ished about 50¢ net higher, while 
middlings were $1.50 above the clos- 
ing values a week ago. Quotations 
Sept. 6: Bran $46, middlings $48. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week. Flour output was on the 
light side, mostly because of the holi- 
day. The cutback did not entice any 
stockpiling, but it did lend some sta- 
bility to the market. The only fea- 
tures of the week were narrowing of 
differentials and the firmness of red 
dog. Running time ranged from 4 to 
5 days, with one mill up to 7 days 
and one at 5%4 days. Bran ended the 
week off $2; middlings were down $1 
to $1.50 and red dog advanced $2. 
Quotations Sept. 5: Bran $35@35.50, 
standard midds. $37.50@39, red dog 


$53@53.50. The bulk differential on 
bran narrowed to $5, from $7, and 


on middlings from $5.50 to $4.50. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market developed a mixed undertone 
last week. There was no rush for ad- 
ditional coverage so that turnover 
was about par with recent weeks. 
The Sept. 5 list of quotations showed 
bran at $44.50, up $1.50 from the 
previous week. Similar advancement 
lifted standard midds. to $46.50, but 
red dog was off $1, to $59. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week with supplies plenti- 
ful and prompt shipment available. 
Quotations Sept. 5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $42.15@44.40, standard 
midds. $43.15@43.90, flour midds. 
$57.85 @58.40, red dog $66.15@67.90 


New Orleans: Steady to firm 
prices prevailed in cash millfeeds ex- 
cept for a 50¢ decline on bulk shorts. 
Sacked feeds were in good demand 
and reduced offerings from mills cre- 
ated some supply tension. Similar 
conditions applied to bulk feeds, with 
mixers and jobbers seeking supplies 


in a more aggressive manner, al- 
though not indicating a desire for 


large quantities. Bulk middlings were 
unchanged, with brisk demand. Quo- 
tations Sept. 5: Bran $42.25@43, 
shorts $46.50@47.25. 

Memphis: Millfeed demand was 
only fair in the Memphis territory 
during the past week. This reflected 
slowness in the mixed feed business 
throughout the Mid-South. Supplies 
were adequate for demand and the 
trend was steady. Quotations Sept. 5: 
Bran $39, gray shorts $43, standard 
midds. $42, burlaps. 

Seattle: The Pacific 
millfeed market continued to show 
strength, closing at $49.50 ton for 
September shipment. There is no re- 
lief in sight. The limited local pro- 
duction is all going into previously 
booked orders to Japan, leaving the 
local situation completely without 
millfeed. Quotations Sept. 5: Millrun 
$49.50, standard midds. $57.50. 

Portland: Millfeed prices dropped 
$4 to $5 ton toward the close of the 
week, with increased mill production 
and slower demand at the higher 
levels. Millrun at the close Sept. 5 
was quoted at $45 and middlings at 
$8 over for spot shipment. 

Ogden: Prices on red bran and 
millrun advanced $1 during the past 
week with supplies running a bit 
short. Mills are working to capacity 
24 hours a day but only five days a 
week. Trade is brisk in the Inter- 
mountain area and strong to the 
West Coast. Demand continues good, 
with mills sold up for the month 
Quotations Sept. 6 (up $1): Red bran 
and millrun $39, midds. $44. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $46, midds 
$51. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $46.50, midds. $51.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Northwest 
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Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is not at peak levels, and 
there has been some slight falling 
off in values. Quotations Sept. 6: 
Bran $46@47, shorts $53@54, midds. 
$60@61, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices were 
slightly easier here. Supplies of shorts 
are a little tight, but bran is plenti- 
ful. Quotations Sept. 5: Bran $48, 
shorts $49, midds. $53. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds is 
inclined to drag, but with Alberta 
mill production reduced, there is no 
build-up of stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Sept. 6: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $42@45; 
middlings $44@47. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra 





PILLSBUR 


(Continued from 
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has added 125 new 
products in the consumer, bakery, 
institutional and formula feed fields 
The company currently markets 211 
different products excluding special- 
ized flour brands developed over the 
years for the bakery industry and 
the export trade. 

“Today,” said Mr. Gerot, “we have 
at least 25 new products being read- 
ied for introduction during the com- 
ing year.” 


years Pillsbury 


Mr. Gerot made an _ optimistic 
growth forecast for the company’s 
markets and said the company is 


prepared to maintain its share of the 
growth. “By 1965,” he said, “the 
market for the kinds of home con- 
sumer food we produce and sell will 
be up 50 to 60%.” He based the 
prediction on the projected increase 
in total population, trends in income 
distribution that are creating a new 
middle class, increased urbanization 
and creativity and innovation on the 
part of food manufacturers. The bak- 
ery industry has shown a long term 
growth trend of five per cent increase 
a year and the trend will continue 
The most dramatic growth will come 
in bakery mix field. The institutional 
market—hotel, restaurant, and other 


mass feeding operations—will con- 
tinue to grow more rapidly than the 
total home consumer market. The 
highly competitive formula feed 


market will grow at a rate of two or 
three per cent annually 
Doubled Sales Goal 

Mr. Gerot said that he hoped that 
at the end of 10 years—-with the in- 
crease in population, creeping infla- 
tion, and the company’s growth and 
expansion Pillsbury would 
reach $700 million, or double its sales 
of last year 

Robert J. Keith, executive vice 
president, reporting for the consum- 
er division said that Pillsbury groc- 
ery products continue to hold a fav- 


sales 


orable share of market position 
across the board. Reporting on the 
launching of seven new baking mix 


products this spring, Mr. Keith said 
that “more than 9 million families 
purchased one or more Pillsbury 
products during the _ introductory 
period.” 

A new grocery product, Blueberry 
Pancake Mix, will be in national dis- 
tribution within the next few weeks 


and other new products are now in 
test market. 

Pillsbury continues to hold the 
largest share of market in the re- 


frigerated foods field in the face of 
new and more intense competition, 
Mr. Keith said. New products for 
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formula feed division for fiscal 1959, 


this market are also being tested in 
the field and others are being de- Mr. McNeal said. Two new products, 
veloped in Pillsbury laboratories, he a cattle feed and a low priced min- 
added eral feed, are scheduled for immed- 
Mr. Keith said Pillsbury will capi- ate national distribution. The divi- 
talize on its broadened consumer *0n’s plant improvement program 
base with heavy advertising empha- Will be continued with complete re- 
sis in the coming year. “This fall.’ modeling and modernization sched- 
he said. “we will] sponsor 11 network uled for the feed plant at Nashville, 
te'evision properties and our print Tenn 
advertising for the year will hit a The feed ingredients merchandis- 
record high.” ing and grain merchandising divi- 
A new refrigerated foods plant at ‘SiOms are expanding and the outlook 
East Greenville, Pa., recently went for both volume and profit is good 
into operation and a second new for the coming year, Mr. McNeal 
plant at New Albany, Ind., will be said 
operative next spring. A new com- —BREAC THE STAFF OF :— 
bination grocery mix and refriger- i ors 
ated foods plant is under construc- MORE STORAGE 
tion at Midland. Ont. The grocery LORRAINE KANSAS Laurn 
mix plant is already in operation Chiles of the Lorraine Grain and 
and the refrigerated foods section is Fuel Co. has announced that plans 
expected to begin manufacturing in ire under way to build an addition 
November which will add approximately 270,000 
bu. storage to the firm. The Lorraine 


Industrial Products Report 
Ben J 


had 550.000 bu. stor 


company 


Greer, executive vice pres- 
ident, reported on industrial prod- 
ucts. Pillsbury’s turbo milling oper- 
ation at Enid, Okla., he said, has 
been producing high quality bread 
flour for the bakery trade at a capac- 
ity rate for the past several months 


A turbo milling cake flour operat 
at Springfield, Ill., has also been well 


yn 





received by bakers. Mr. Greer re- 
ported that overseas division volume 
was up last year, but revenue was 
down, due to intense competition in 
some markets. He said the new for- 
eign aid bill will allow continued ag- 
gressive export sales, and volume is 
expected to hold up this year 

In Pillsbury’s Canadian operation 
flour business showed some improve- 
ment over the previous year and the 


trend is expected to continue Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 














In the agricultural area, Dean Mc- Victoria Products and Grain 
Neal, executive vice president, re- (overseas agents) Ltd. 
ported that the favorable swing in 
profits for the formula feed division 
has continued into fiscal 1959. How- 
ever, the trend to less favorabl 
feeding ratios during recent weeks Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
os result in increased competition Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
for tonnage during the remainder of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the fiscal year. . . 

- ‘ UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 

New products and new feeding Winnipeg, Manitoba 
ideas are important goals the 
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our employees in the way of a com- 
fortable retirement, and that it will, 
via the method of profit sharing, pro- 
vide incentives for all our employees, 
with resulting benefits to the com- 
pany’s growth and prosperity.” 

The company’s products are divid- 
de into three main categories: Bak- 
ery flour, animal feeds, and grocery 
products, the president said, report- 
ing that profits from bakery flour 
milling “were not adequate. Never- 
theless, we feel a great deal was ac- 
complished during the year that will 
improve future results in this divi- 
sion.” 

Operations were hampered by a 
fire which completely destroyed the 
mill at Franklin, Tenn. The concrete 
grain storage was undamaged and is 
now being operated profitably as a 
grain elevator. The country elevator 
at Ravenna, Neb., was sold during 
the year. 

The Red Hat animal feed division 
enjoyed satisfactory operations. “We 
believe we have great opportunities 
in this division for growth in profits 
and sales.” 

The profits this last year from the 
sale of Mother’s Best enriched flour 
and Mother’s Best corn meal were 
excellent. These products are sold 
primarily in the southeastern part of 
the U.S. with smaller volume in the 
Middle West, Mr. Mactier said. The 
brand is widely known and exten- 
sively advertised in the Southeast 
and has been an important source of 
revenue to the company for many 
years, he added. 

Caribe Mills, Ine., is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary formed for the pur- 
pose of building a large modern flour, 
feed and corn mill in Puerto Rico. 
Over $3,300,000 will be spent in build- 
ing this plant and as of June 30, 1958, 
slightly over one million dollars of 
this amount had already been paid 
out. 

Construction is proceeding on 
schedule and the start of operations 
is planned for March, 1959. The main 
buildings, 110 ft. high, are being com- 
pleted and the slip forms are start- 
ing up on the 500,000-bu. elevator, 
which will reach 225 ft. The plant is 
on a 4%-acre tract on the west side 
of San Juan Bay and has facilities to 
dock ocean vessels drawing up to 32 
ft. When completed it will be visible 
from most of metropolitan San Juan. 
The elevator will be the tallest build- 
ing in Puerto Rico. It has been well 
designed and will be a handsome ad- 
dition to the beautiful city and har- 
bor. 

Full cargoes of grain will be moved 
from U.S. ports to San Juan. A large 
marine leg will mechanically unload 
the grain from the vessels to the ele- 
vator serving the milling units. The 
annual capacities of the milling units 
are as follows: Flour mill, 1,400,000 
ewt.; corn mill, 400,000 cwt.; feed 
mill, 3,200,000 cwt. 

At the present all of the Puerto 
Rican consumption of flour and corn 
meal and nearly all of its animal 
feeds are imported in packages from 
the U.S. The mill will be the first 
mill and the only mill to offer in the 
Puerto Rican market many customer 
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services and qualities not presently 
available. Among them will be tech- 
nical aids to feeders and bakeries, 
freshness of product and dependabili- 
ty of delivery and service, Mr. Mac- 
tier said. 

“In addition the inherent lower 
costs of transportation of bulk grains 
as compared to the cost of transport- 
ing the finished packaged product, 
will allow us to price our products 
at less than the price of imports, 
while retaining adequate profit mar- 
gins.” 

Caribe Mills, Inc., has received a 
grant of industrial tax exemption 
from all Puerto Rican income taxes 
for a 10-year period following the 
start of operations and will be ex- 
empt from most property taxes and 
municipal levies for approximately 
eight years. “Our experience in Puer- 
to Rico to date has been most satis- 
factory,” he said. “The government 
Development Bank for Puerto Rico 
has agreed to lend Caribe Mills, Inc., 
$1,650,000 upon completion of the 
plant. This loan is to be repaid over 
a 10-year period. Operations this new 
fiscal year are off to a good start. 
Sales are running well ahead of last 
year’s pace. Earnings in the USS. 
should continue to show steady 
growth. Although it is doubtful that 
Caribe Mills, Inc., will earn any prof- 
its during its first few months of op- 
eration this fiscal year, we now be- 
lieve the company’s overall profits 
will be higher,” Mr. Mactier reported. 

Gilbert C. Swanson has been elect- 
ed a director of Nebraska Consolidat- 
ed Mills Co. and of Caribe Mills, Inc., 
it was announced; Henry D. Pahl 
joined Nebraska Consolidated as vice 
president in charge of flour milling 
operations during the past year, and 
C. H. Thomas was elected a vice pres- 
ident. 





SYMPOSIUM 


(Continued from page 7) 





ket at the Chicago Board of Trade 
for hedging purposes, the processor 
of cottonseed has little or no oppor- 
tunity at all to minimize the risk of 
adverse price changes in his raw 
commodity. In addition, Mr. Miller 
pointed out, while the soybean pro- 
cessor has only two byproducts (oil 
and meal) to merchandise success- 
fully, on the other hand, the cotton- 
seed crusher has four—cotton linters, 
hulls, meal and oil. 


Farm Programs Covered 

Farm programs and grain export- 
ing were the topics covered by the 
final speakers at the symposium. 
The speakers, Roger Fleming, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Wallace W. 
Hyde, president, Smith-Murphy Co., 
New York, addressed 70 university 
professors, bankers and others inter- 
ested in the commodity field. 

Mr. Fleming drew a parallel be- 
tween the already discredited Social- 
ist doctrine of “Fair Shares” as pro- 
pounded years ago by the British 
Labor Party under Aneurin Bevan 
on one hand and the attempt in the 
U.S. to control agricultural produc- 
tion by means of acreage allotments 
on the other hand. 

The crux of Mr. Fleming’s presen- 
tation, titled “The Politics of Equal 
Shares on the Marketing System,” 
was that this British theory of “Fair 
Shares” which he defined as “a politi- 
cal device for leveling and putting a 
ceiling on opportunity” has its coun- 
terpart right here in the U.S. It is, 
according to Mr. Fleming, embodied 
in the equally discredited theory that 
agricultural production can be con- 
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trolled through the device of acre- 
age allotments and that, eventually, 
a situation will maintain in which 
the average individual acreage allot- 
ment will dovetail with the minimum 
acreage allotment— both of them 
bureaucratically determined. 


Wheat Situation 

Mr. Fleming pointed to what has 
been happening in wheat. Commenc- 
ing with 1941, farmers who grow 15 
acres or less are exempted from mar- 
keting quota restrictions. “By 1957,” 
said Mr. Fleming, “65% of all farm- 
ers seeding wheat in the commercial 
area were so exempted. In county 
after county across the nation, pro- 
ducers who were the real wheat 
growers in pre-program days, have 
had their acreage allotments cut 
year-after-year to provide acreage 
for the ever-increasing number of 15 
acre growers. 

“Why doesn’t Congress change the 
15 acre exemption? The answer is 
that those who grow 15 acres or less 
have more votes than those who 
grow more than 15 acres. In 1957, 
the commercial states where 50% or 
more of the farmers grew 15 acres 
or less actually had 265 votes in the 
House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington; non-commercial states had 62 
and the commercial states where 
over half of the growers had more 
than 15 acres of wheat had only 88 
votes. 

“The politics of numbers is on the 
side of the minimum becoming the 
maximum! This is the politics of 
‘equal shares’. Carried to its ulti- 
mate, it means inefficient production, 
low net farm income and high-priced 
food and fibre for the consumer. 
Worse than that, it destroys indi- 
vidual freedom and opportunity,”’ Mr 
Fleming said. 

Mr. Hyde discussed the changing 
trend in grain export techniques 
brought about by the chronic short- 
ages of dollars, the U.S. two-price 
policy and the government’s efforts 
toward surplus disposal. 

“The impact of these forces does 
not always affect all exporters alike, 
hence a ‘common front’ among the 
export grain trade is something of a 
rarity when it comes to government 
relations,”” Mr. Hyde declared. “In 
spite of this handicap, progress is 
being made and difficulties are be- 
ing ironed out, thanks to the keen 
interest the interior grain trade is 
taking in export policy.” 


FEe—— 
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Grain Sorghums 
Authorization 


To Korea Amended 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an amendment to grain sorghums 
purchase authorization No. 24-23, is- 
sued to the government of Korea un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. The 
amendment provides for an extension 
of the terminal contracting date from 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 30. 

The authorization provides for the 
purchase of $2.1 million worth or 
about 50,000 metric tons of yellow 
grain sorghums, subclass (a) yellow 
milo, in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better. 

Approximately 35,000 metric tons 
remain to be purchased under this 
authorization. All other terms and 
conditions of the authorization re- 
main the same as previously an- 
nounced. Purchases under this au- 
thorization are being made by Office 
of Supply, Republic of Korea 
(OSROK), Seoul, Korea. 
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Prices Received by 
Farmers Aug. 15 
Show Slight Drop 


WASHINGTON — The index of 
prices received by farmers as of Aug. 
15 was down 1% from a month ear- 
lier, the Crop Reporting Board of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. The drop represents a cut 
of three points and reduces the in- 
dex to 251% of the 1910-14 average. 

Price declines were general for 
most farm products, but dairy prod- 
ucts showed price increases that 
raised the dairy index 4% during the 
month. At 255 in mid-August, it was 
still 2% below a year earlier, how- 
ever. 

The meat animal price index went 
down 3% during the month fo 338% 
of the 1910-14 average as a result of 
sagging prices for beef cattle, hogs, 
lambs and calves. Only sheep showed 
a price increase. The beef cattle 
price was aff 80¢ to average $21.40 
ewt. as of Aug. 15. Hogs were off 
30¢ to average $21.10 and lambs were 
off 40¢ to average $21. Calves were 
off only 10¢, and sheep averaged 17¢ 
higher. Receipts were _ increased, 
however, as marketings of all species 
were up during the month. 

While prices received by farmers 
were down, the prices paid for com- 
modities and services including in- 
terest, taxes and farm wage rates 
also declined somewhat—%s %—dur- 
ing the month. Food price reductions 
led the downturn in both family liv- 
ing and farm production items. At 
304 the index of prices paid was 
slightly below the all-time April- 
May highs and about 3% above a 
year earlier. 

With both farm product prices and 
prices paid by farmers lower than in 
mid-July, the parity ratio for Au- 
gust remained unchanged at 83. This 
was a drop of 1% from August, 1957. 
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MILL SHARES PROFITS 

TORONTO—The Quaker Oats Co 
of Canada, Ltd., Peterborough, dis- 
tributed $216,000 among its employ- 
ees as part of its profit sharing plan. 
This is the largest bonus ever handed 
out by this firm, and will be equiva- 
lent of almost three weeks pay for 
employees at the Peterborough plant 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stack Exchange: 


Aug. Sept. 
29, 5, 


—1958-— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 39% 27 38% 38 
Allis-Chalmers i. 22% 26 26% 
Am. Cyanamid 52% 39% 49% 
A-D-M Co. . 362 29 34 35% 
Borden to a 73% 60% 7I% 73% 
Cont. Baking Co 40% 27% 386% 38% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 105 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 45% 33% 44% 44% 
Pfd. $7 175'2 159 173 170 
Cream of Wheat 35% 28' 35% 
Dow Chemical . 57a 52% 64% 64 
Gen. Baking Co 12 9% %1% %11% 
Pfd. $8 . 141 125 139 140 
Gen. Foods Corp 70% 48 69 69'2 
Gen. Mills, Inc -. 8 60% 832 82% 
Pid. 5% 7 . 7 1062 106% 107% 
Merck & Co -. 66% 36% 64% 64% 
Pfd. $4 190 109'/ 187 
Nati. Biscuit Co 51 41% 49% 48% 
Pfd. $7 ; . 168 156 159 156 
Pee, SS vasdiee “OR 49% 722 74% 
Pf be -.- 100% 92 99%, 96M 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 60% 42! 562 56% 
Pid. $4 .. 100% 90 96 
Procter & Gamble 68% 55 64% 64% 
Quaker Oats Co 46a 37a 44% 46% 
Pe. (Oe -cacsianves: Pee ee 134 134% 
St. Regis Paper Co... 40% 26% 382 39% 
Std. Brands, Inc 55% 40% 51% 
Sterling Drug -. 40% 29% 38 38 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 90 72 B85'2 86 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 31 30% 
Pfd. $4.50 -- 100% 93 99 
Victor Ch. Works 322 23% 307 31% 
Ward Baking Co > - 11% t% tt” 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
American Bakeries Co 42's 42% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 76 83 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 94% 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79% BI 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 88'/2 91'A 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotetions on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Sept 
29, 5. 


—!958— i958 1958 
High Low Close Ciose 
Burry Biscuit Corp 5 3% 5 5 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 398 24! 390 389 
Omar, inc 17” 7% 13% 13 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27% 24 25% 26% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 33% 34 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 97% 98% 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 71 90 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug 
22, 29, 
—i958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4.25 3.25 4.25 
Pfd. B 55 45 52% 
Can. Bakeries 6 5% 6 é 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.50 
A ; 8 7 7 7 
Pfd 48 37 a4 44'% 
Catelli Food, A . 322 29 32 
8 41 40 40 
Cons. Bakeries 9'/ 7 8's 8 
Federal Grain 4! 26 38 38'4 
Pfd 30% 252 27% 28 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 6.75 7.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd *70 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd 128 123 123 
Maple Leaf Mig 9/2 7'A 9% 10 
Pid 95 85 92 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16‘ 22 
8 24% 23% 23% 23% 
Ogilvie Fiour 34 26 32 34 
Pfd 155 130 140 150 
Std. Brands *48 *39 *48 
Toronto Elevs 24% 17 22% *24'2 
United Grain, A ié iS%& I5% I5! 
Weston, G A 33 21% 31% 29% 
8 33 21 31% 30 
Pid. 412% 97 87 95% 94 


*Less than board lot 
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One of Largest 
Frameless Metal 


. ° . 
Buildings in Use 

LINCOLN, NEB. 
est frameless metal buildings any- 
where is now storing grain for the 
Equity Union Grain Co. here. 

Wheat from this year’s giant crop 
started pouring into the new grain 
warehouse late in June, and had been 
going in steadily until last week when 
it reached virtual capacity, according 
to Robert Puelz, Equity general man- 
ager. 

Equity can store more than 1.5 mil- 
lion bu. in the building, designed and 
produced by the Behlen Manufactur- 
ing Co., Columbus, Neb. The building 


One of the larg- 


measures 100 ft. wide, by 548 ft. long, 
with 25-ft. sidewalls and a 55-ft. 
stretch from the ground to the top 


of its gable 

It is located alongside a 5.2 million 
bu. concrete elevator also operated by 
Equity 
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Frank Heffelfinger II 


Named Peavey Director 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank Heffelfin- 
ger II, vice president and general 
manager of Peavey Feed Mills, Min- 
neapolis, was elected to the board of 
directors of the parent company, F. 
H. Peavey & Co. at the recent annual 
meeting of the firm. 

All other directors were reelected 

Enlargement of the executive com- 
mittee of F. H. Peavey & Co. was al- 
so announced. Additions to the execu- 
tive committee include Mr. Heffel- 
finger and Leo J. Carlin, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Peavey 
Elevators, country division; Henry E 
Kuehn, executive vice president and 
general manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, and Charles E. Huntting, vice 
president in charge of terminals and 
grain merchandising. 

The board of directors also reelect- 
ed all company officers and added the 
following changes: 

R. T. Serumgard, assistant secre- 
tary of the Van Dusen Harrington 
merchandise and terminal elevator di- 
vision, to the additional responsibili- 
ty of assistant general manager of 
that division; R. W. Nelson, assistant 
treasurer and office manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills, to the additional 
post of assistant secretary; S. J 
Kral, office manager of Peavey Lum- 
ber Yards division, to the additional 
duties of assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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PLAN ADDITIONAL STORAGE 
PORTLAND 
age capacity ol 
and one-quarter 
Burbank, or 


Construction of stor- 
approximately one 
million bushels at 
Walulla, Wash., is 


planned by Riven Grain Terminal, 
Inc., according to Russell Woolcock, 
president. The new facilities will be 


built either alongside the present in- 


stallation at Burbank or at Walulla 
depending rail transit privileges 
vailable at the two locations 
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favorable attitude of top policy mak- 
ers toward free enterprise in grain. 

Mr. MacMillan spoke up strongly 
for free international trade which he 
said would soon eliminate surpluses 
and put our agriculture to work at 
full tilt. Free trade, with a free agri- 
culture and less restriction from or- 
ganized labor could bring a world 
wide prosperity, he declared. 

Labor Curbs Urged 

Strong curbs on labor were urged 
also by Mr. McDonnell. The next 
Congress should pass labor reform 
legislation “with enough teeth to run 
the goons, gangsters and racketeers 
out of the labor movement.” Point- 
ing out that labor’s political power 
stems from skillful political organi- 
zation Mr. McDonnell urged busi- 
nessmen to “get to work at the pre- 
cinct and ward levels where political 
decisions are made and office holders 
chosen.” 

Sen. Curtis, a member of the cur- 
rent Senate Rackets Investigation 
Committee, related some of the com- 
mittee’s findings and said that the 
heart of the problem is that union 
membership should be voluntary and 
not compulsory. 
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(Continued 








John H. MacMillan, Jr. 


cently adopted subsidy in kind for Mr. McLain discussed several im- 

irse grains. He said much could portant aspects of the new farm law 
be accomplished if the Commodity on coarse grains, which he said is 
Credit Corp. would accept realistic not a cure-all but does represent 


“progress in the way we need to go.” 
He praised the grain industry for its 
willingness ta gamble on increased 
storage facilities needed this year to 
take care of huge surpluses. The busi- 
ness of handling and storing grain 
belongs in private hands and not in 
government, he said. (Text of Mr. 
McLain’s address starts on page 11.) 


7 


bids for export grain. Too often CCC 
ignores the price factor in its activi- 
ties, Mr. MacMillan said, when price 
s truly a true summary of the total 
situation. He criticized low- 
officials of CCC for non- 
‘ooperation in making some of these 
programs workable, but said he was 

encouraged by the more 
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mmc 
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BARTER 
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istration of the law. It is correct to 
say that the statutory requirement 
of a showing of additionality of sales 
of barter commodities must be shown 
over and above dollar sales for im- 
port of such commodities, but the 
new act gives the USDA even broad- 
er authority insofar as it grants to 
the secretary of agriculture total dis- 
cretion to approve barter deals to the 
extent that he may find them consist- 
ent with over-all U.S. government 
policy. 

There is now developing in govern- 
mental circles strong opinions that 
the wise move now on the part of 
USDA would be to ask the White 
House to delegate authority over 
barter to the General Services 
Agency, which has final authority 
over stockpiling of materials. 

That would take from USDA any 
responsibility for final barter con- 
tract decisions. USDA would merely 
become the supply warehouse for 
barter deals and place on GSA the 
ultimate responsibility for such deals, 
which have certainly been a sore spot 
between USDA and Congress. 

As things now stand, if USDA is 
to continue to have the final decision 
on barter deals, there will no major 
changes in the measure of barter ap- 
provals and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that barter arrangements will 
increase in the coming year over last, 
except to the extent that such deals 
are clearly bilateral exchanges of one 
commodity for another from USS. 
agricultural surplus stocks 

To shift authority from USDA to 
the General Services Agency is seen 
as the better part of administrative 
wisdom. 
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Minneapolis grain company from pre- 
senting its side of the case before a 
jury. 

The judge refused to be bound by 
such arbitrary concepts and sent the 
Cargill case to a jury, which found 
in virtually every instance for Car- 
gill. The judge, in making his ruling 
following the jury verdict, wrote into 
his opinion virtually the same words 
of the jury in this victory which in- 
cludes a substantial amount of inter- 
est charges against the federal gov- 
ernment for illegal withholding of 
money earned by Cargill for services 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
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other than those on which the CC¢ 
attorneys had ordered a withholding 

In sort, the Cargill verdict in Al- 
bany amounted to a misjudgment 
by USDA attorneys of more than 
$250,000 in interest payments which 
the federal judge has ordered due t 
Cargill. 

Although the judge’s written opin- 
ion is not available at this time it is 
known to be one of the most signifi- 
cant federal court documents in re- 
cent legal practice. It challenges the 
CCC attempts to nail down responsi- 
bility of grain warehousemen in the 
case of condition loss on grains held 
under the provisions of the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement when the 
warehouseman has notified the CCC 
that such grain was going out of con- 
dition. 

The Cargill case decision now casts 
some doubt on the terms of the 
recent Burrus tent storage settle- 
ment, although it is not known if 
the Burrus company can reopen the 
previous settlement announced ex- 
clusively by The Miller some weeks 
ago. 

The significant point is not only 
the sweeping Cargill victory but also 
that the loss of this drawn-out action 
by the government has cost the fed- 
eral government nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars in interest charges, 
which while a pittance in this world 
of billions, nevertheless adds up to 
the high tax rates now imposed on 
every taxpayer, corporate or indi- 
vidual. 
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International Gives Information on “80 Plus,” 


New Flour Additive and Protein Booster 
MINNEAPOLIS - 


Information re- 
garding “80 Plus,” a new bakery 
product that was introduced by In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
late last January, was released Sept. 
2 by the firm. The new product is a 
high gluten additive that comple- 
ments regular flours and is equally 
efficient in sponge or straight dough 
formulas, International said. The 
name “80 Plus” is derived from the 
fact that the product contains more 
than 80% protein on a dry weight 
basis. 

“This product should be used as a 
flour additive and protein booster,” 
Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer, director of re- 
search for International, said. He 
emphasized that “80 Plus” should be 
added to the dry ingredients prior to 
the introduction of liquids. 

When mixed with flour, the high 
gluten additive will improve fermen- 
tation and mixing tolerance as well 
dough stability in all stages of 
bread making, International said. 
Further, it will increase the ultimate 
yield and will help improve oven- 
spring, the firm added. Improved ab- 
sorption, texture, grain, crumb, taste 
and keeping qualities are other ad- 
vantages claimed by International for 
the use of “80 Plus” in bakers’ formu- 
las 

“Bakers will find ‘80 Plus’ easy to 
use because it can be added to any 
formula with a minimum of altera- 
tions and few, if any, changes in bak- 
ing procedure,’ Dr. Schopmeyer said 


as 


The firm said the additive is partic- 





° a 
Fixed Minimum 
> 
Carlot Prices 
WINNIPEG The Canadian 

Wheat Board has released its 
fixed minimum carlot prices fo! 
wheat, oats and barley for thi 
1958-59 crop year. The prices 
have been established by the 
board in accordance with the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act 
1935, as amended. The fixed 
carlot prices per bu., basis in 
store Ft. William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver, follow: 

Wheot 
Grade Per Bu 
No. | Hard Bee = . $1.40 
No. | Northern 1.40 
No. 2 Northern 1.36 
No. 3 Northern 1.32 
No. 4 Northern 1.25 
No. 5 Wheat 1.08 
No. 6 Wheat 1.02 
Feed Wheat ‘ 96 
No. | C.W. Am. Dur 1.40 
No. 2 C.W. Am. Dur 1.36 
No. 3 C.W. Am. Dur 1.32 
Ex. No. 4 C.W. Am. Dur 1.29 
No. 4 C.W. Am. Dur 1.25 
No. 5 C.W. Am. Dur 1.08 
No. 6 C.W. Am. Dur 1.02 

Oats 
No. | C.W 60 
No. 2 C.W 60 
No. Ex. 3 C.W 57 
No. 3 C.W 57 
Ex. No. | Feed 57 
No. | Feed 55 
No. 2 Feed 50 
No. 3 Feed 45 

Barley 
No. | C.W. 6-row 98 
No. 2 C.W. 6-row 98 
No. 3 C.W. 6-row 96 
No. 4 C.W. 6-row 88 
No. | C.W. 2-row 91 
No. 2 C.W. 2-row 9! 
No. 3 C.W. 2-row . 88 
No. | Feed 87 
No. 2 Feed 83 
No. 3 Feed 76 

Tough grades of wheat and 

barley are quoted at a discount 
of 4¢ under the straight grades, 
while the discount on tough 
oats is 3¢ under straight grades 
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U.S. Participating 
In Three Food Fairs 


WASHINGTON Overseas food 
fairs now in progress or planned will 
give citizens of England, Austria and 


ularly effective for raisin, potato, diet 
and health breads which carry con- 
siderable “dead weight,” and it is also 


beneficial for use in specialty and Germany an opportunity to see U.S 
variety breads. Rye bread, for exam- food products and developments, with 
ple, will increase in fiavor due to the grain products included in the fea- 


concentrated protein in “80 Plus,” In- tured items. 
ternational said, because this protein 
strengthens the available gluten in 
the rye formula with the result that 
a higher percentage of rye flour can 
be used to give the loaf a more dis- 
tinctive flavor without loss of volume, 
grain and texture. 


“Rye flour can replace up to ten 


British consumers are again being 
reminded of the availability, high 
quality and attractive prices of US. 
farm products by a U.S. agricultural 
exhibit at the British Food Fair in 
London, through Sept. 11. The U.S 
is a leading exhibitor at the fair, as 
it was two years ago when the U.S. 


per cent of the clear flour by the ad- agricultural display attracted more 
dition of two to four per cent of ‘80 than 300,000 persons. 

Plus’ in rye formulas,” advised Dr. The U.K. imports 40% of its food 
Schopmeyer. In fact, wherever con- supplies, and is one of the two most 
centrated protein and gluten strength jmportant foreign markets for US. 


is desirable, this product is 
mended,” he added. 


recom- farm products. The other is Japan 


U.S products at the British Food 


The new product produces remark-_ Fair exhibit include wheat and flour 


able results in whole wheat and all- Visitors will be invited to eat freshly- 
bran formulas which need extra glu- cooked doughnuts made from U.S 
ten strength to resist the tearing ac- wheat and flour. 

tion of the whole wheat or bran, the Better Health Through setter 
firm said. Food” will be the theme of a US 
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Department of Agriculture exhibit at 
an international fair in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, Sept. 7-14. Austria, which im- 
ports 15% of its total annual food 
requirements, is a good potential 
market for U.S. farm products 

The grain display will stress that 
mixing U.S. hard wheats with 
trian soft wheat produces a flour con- 
taining more protein than flour made 
from soft wheat alone and that this 
flour is superior for baking. 

Top quality U.S. agricultural com- 
modities available for export to Eur- 
opean and other countries will be on 
display at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Groceries and Highclass Pro- 


Aus- 





visions in Munich, Germany, Sept 
25-Oct. 5 
BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF Fe 
MEMPHIS SHIPMENTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN The Army 


Corps of Engineers revealed that ship- 
ments of wheat here in 1957 amount- 
ed to 60,149 tons. It was also reported 
that a total of 333,645 tons grains 
were among the rece ipts at the port 
of Memphis. It was revealed that the 
port of Memphis kept second place 
among Mississippi River shipping 
int and gained on first place St 


Louis last yeal 





Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS @& 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





@ NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS @ PEKIN, ILL. 

@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG @ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
@ TOLEDO ® CHICAGO ®@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
©@ BUFFALO © BALTIMORE @ ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
© MEMPHIS ® PEORIA LIVERPOOL 

@ OMAHA © DULUTH 


(@ Elevator Facilities) 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
30,000,000 Bus. 
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Maiden 


Aunt: “And what brought 
you to town, Henry?” 

Henry: “Oh, well, I just came to 
see the sights, and I thought I'd call 
on you first.” 


, i A 


Bridegroom: A guy 
handing out a line 
walking it. 


who began by 
and ended by 


e?¢ ¢ 


Personnel manager to 
“What we're after is a 
sion; a man with drive, 
tion, fire; a man who never quits; 
a man who can inspire others; a man 
who can pull the company’s bowling 
team out of last place!” 


a Ad 


applicant: 
man of vi- 
determina- 


Economy is still a household word 
in America. It means a large-size 
package 

A neighborhood lady had given 


herself a fancy new permanent. Two 
of her neighbors were discussing the 
job after she had gone home. “What 
do you think of it?” asked the first 

“Well, to me,” said the second, “it 
look like her pardon came through 
just as the warden pulled the switch.” 


¢?¢¢ 


An Indian from Santa Fe was on 
his first visit to Los Angeles and 
was taken to see the fabulous Forest 
Lawn Cemetery. 

He stood there gazing at the green 
lawns, shimmering ponds, gleaming 
statuary and he was obviously im- 
pressed. Turning to his companion, 
he grunted, “Ugh! These palefaces 
they know how to live.” 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


1958 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Basic Faults of Wheat Washers 


Solution Is Proper Use, Author Says 


EW mills are obtaining all the 
benefits which can result from 
wheat washing: 


. Removal of dirt. 

. Removal of smut. 

Loosening outer bee’s wing. 

Lower ash content of flour. 

. Improved temper. 

. Sanitation. 

Reduction of dry scouring. 

. Production of more uniform 

flour, 

. Improved flour color 
whiteness. 

. Increased patent flour. 

. Better milling qualities. 

. Sales advantage. 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 
T. 
8 
9 


and 
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Moreover the use of a washer in 
the conditioning of wheat does not 
automatically guarantee the desired 
results. 

The advantages that justify the 
purchase of a washer are nullified by 
three basic faults in operation and 
maintenance which are becoming 
more prevalent every day. 


IMPROPER SIZE: Most of the 

* washers in use today were pur- 
chased a good number of years ago 
when production was considerably 
less than at the present. At the time 
of installation the washer was prop- 
erly sized to wash “X” bushels of 
wheat per hour. The many improve- 
ments in the flour mill that have been 
made which increase yield have long 
since forced the washer to handle 
X-plus bushels per hour; the plus is 
overload above the designed capacity 
of the washer. 

The inside of an overloaded washer 
resembles a choked conveyor with a 
mass of wheat stopping the flow of 
the water. Pockets of water are 
formed. These are unable to get to 
the screen and are carried through 
the washer to the temper bins. Fur- 
thermore, the wet spots remain dur- 
ing temper and through additional 
dry cleaning until they reach the 
mill. 

Dirt and other foreign material 
which should have been removed at 
the washer form a paste around the 
berry which clings until it is knocked 
loose in the prebreak or first break. 
This paste, now in a dry powdery 


By FRANK R. OFNER 


Industrial Processes, Inc. 


form becomes a part of the flour, dis- 
torting the ash, color, bleaching char- 
acteristics, yield and baking quali- 
ties. 

When the washer is properly sized, 
the wheat and water are mixed and 
in the first or closed section the 
action of the water washes the berry 
so that most of the crease dirt is 
removed. There the spiral ribbons 
rapidly force wheat and water along, 
to, and through, the perforated or 
whizzer section where, if the washer 
is properly loaded, dirt, bran, dust, 
broken grain, weed seeds, etc., are 
flushed away. Here, too, the excess 
surface moisture is quickly spun off 
and the berry is partially air dried, 
thus avoiding what would otherwise 
result in a large increase in the in- 
ternal moisture. 

An overloaded washer defeats its 
own purpose; the capacity of the 
wheat washer must be balanced 
against the wheat washing require- 
ments. Proper loading prevents mois- 
ture pockets and reduces the moisture 
pickup by more effectively throwing 
off the surface moisture and provid- 
ing for air drying. Equally important, 
proper loading insures the removal 
of foreign material from the wheat 
so that a clean berry can be sent to 
the mili. 

INSUFFICIENT WATER: Dur- 

ing the last two years, the Far 
West has produced wheat of an un- 
usually high moisture content. Be- 
cause of this condition operators have 
adopted the practice of reducing the 
amount of water used to wash the 
wheat. The volume of water used 
to wash is cut far below the mini- 
mum requirements of from three to 
five gallons of water per bushel of 
wheat. Washers have been observed 
operating with as little as one gallon 
of water per bushel. Insufficient wash 
water produces results similar to 
those of overloading the washer. It 
is better not to wash wheat at all 
than to use an amount of water un- 
able to perform the flushing action 
necessary to clean out the crease or 
carry off foreign material. In addi- 
tion, great harm to the berry occurs 
since the lubricating qualities provid- 
ed by adequate wash water are lack- 
ing. 


Tests have shown that the increase 
in the moisture content of the berry 
is not a straight line function of the 
amount of water used in washing. 
Therefore sufficient wash water can 
usually be utilized without overwet- 
ting the berry. 

Examined closely, the wheat berry 
after insufficient washing resembles 
a dried out artichoke. Sticking out 
all over the berry are tits of bran 
which dry out rapidly in the dry 
cleaning system. These bran particles, 
now being powdery dry in contrast 
to the moist tempered bran of the 
berry, explode in the prebreak or 
first break and due to their fineness 
in size, become part of the flour 
Immediately improvements in quality 
which should result from washing 
are nullified; the bran imparts a red- 
dish color to the flour, it reduces the 
patent extraction by raising the ash 
content, it impairs the baking prop- 
erties because of the bran ash. 

In establishing the low rate of 
wash water, many operators use the 
water conveying the wheat to the 
washer as the variable, adding tem- 
per water after the wheat has passed 
through the washer to achieve the 
necessary moisture content. Many 
times when the wash water has been 
reduced to the point of no washing 
(below three gallons per bushel), the 
operator still retains a fixed setting 
for temper water following the wash- 
er. The result is the same as if the 
wheat had not been washed at all. 
On the other hand, if the water be- 
ing used for temper is added in prop- 
er quantities to the wash water in- 
stead, the wheat is_ thoroughly 
washed and the need for the final 
temper water is eliminated. A little 
experimentation and education may 
be necessary to achieve the results 
needed, but these results are well 
worth the effort applied. 


3 CONDITION OF THE WASH- 

* ER: Worn equipment plays a big 
part in the malfunction of the wheat 
washer. The attrition on the screens 
wears the holes until whole grains 
are lost to the waste wash water. 
Also, as the holes become larger, they 
act much as a_ vegetable peeler, 
roughing up the bran to create a con- 


dition like that caused when the 
wash water is insufficient. 

The beaters, although wearing 
more slowly, also wear down, in- 
creasing the clearance between the 
beater and the screen. When this 
clearance becomes enlarged the grain 
is squeezed, mashed or roughed up, 
causing an unwarranted loss of prod- 
uct and the formation of bran tits. 
Then, too, an overload condition is 
produced as the clearance is _ in- 
creased and the conveying action is 
lost. A set schedule of screen changes 
before they have excessive wear and 
periodic checks of the clearance when 
changing the screen will keep the 
washer in top operating condition. 

Maintenance of the washer should 
extend to and include the conveyor 
ahead of the washer. Worn flights 
will not give a smooth even flow of 
wheat to the washer but rather a 
pulsating feed. The washer will be 
overloaded and underloaded by turn; 
uniformity of moisture content in the 
wheat is lost. 

The three basic faults in operation 
and maintenance have all included 
the creation of tits of bran. No other 
single factor is so important. It af- 
fects ash content, color, uniformity 
of flour, bleaching ability and baking 
qualities. Unless the wheat washer 
is properly used these properties will 
not be improved; in fact, when im- 
properly used the washer will actu- 
ally become a detriment to the oper- 
ation of the mill. 

Just having a wheat washer on 
the line is not sufficient cause to ex- 
pect improved milling conditions. Un- 
less adequate preventive maintenance 
schedules are established for chang- 
ing screen and beaters and replacing 
worn conveyors, unless the wheat is 
washed with a minimum of three 
gallons (preferably four or five gal- 
lons) per bushel, and unless proper 
quantities of wheat are fed at a 
uniform rate to the washer (differ- 
ent types of wheat wiil require dif- 
ferent feed rates), the washer will 
do more harm than good. The wash- 
er deserves and requires the same at- 
tention as any other key machine in 
the cleaning house or mill. 

The condition of the bran coat and 

(Turn to WASHERS, 
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DO YOU REMEMBER 





THE 
PONY 
EXPRESS? 


On April 3rd, 1860, a lone rider set out 
“hell bent” from St. Joseph, Mo., heading 
west. The messages in his saddle bags were 
delivered in Sacramento, Cal., nine days 
later and thence by boat to San Francisco... 
thus was born the “Pony Express.” 


A single rider would cover twenty-five 
miles, pick up a fresh horse and ride on for 
two more stages of twenty-five miles each, 
75 miles in a day, and give over to 
another rider. .. . Grueling work, calling 
for stamina, dependability and performance. 


SWISS SILK was also on the American 
scene at the same time, delivering quality 
performance to millers under severe 
operating conditions and made such a 
reputation for dependability and service 
that the miller’s favorite sifting medium 
today is still... THE WORLD'S FINEST 

; SIFTING CLOTH. | 


tee Sill 


BODMER © DUFOUR « EXCELSIOR © NITEX ¢ SCHINDLER « WYDLER 
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Essentials 


of the 


Flour Milling 


Process 


By C. R. Jones 


Research Association of British Flour Millers 


UNDAMENTALLY, two main di- 

visions of the flour milling pro- 
cess must be recognized: Breaking 
and reduction. With wheat, the rela- 
tive toughness of the bran and fria- 
bility of the endosperm facilitate the 
separation of these materials by pro- 
crushing followed by sift- 
ing. On the other hand, the grain is 
awkwardly shaped and the endosperm 
is relatively firmly attached to its 
envelope. The grain must therefore 
ned up initially and the con- 


cesses of 


be op 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This report was 
originally presented at symposium of 
the Nutrition Society of Flour and 
Bread in England. 





tents spilled or released. They may 
then be separated from the unfurled 
ats, by means of 
own as scalpers), for subsequent 
crushing. The opening-up operaticn 
(termed “breaking”’) requires a com- 
bination of pressure and shear, but 
shattering of the bran must be mini- 
mized since the extent to which bran 
fragments may be separated from 
endosperm after breaking varies in- 
versely with the partic’e size of the 
mixture. For the same reason, the 
endosperm is des'rably released main- 
ly in the form of large particles 
Breaking process. The most effec- 


bran c sieves 





tive means yet found for meeting the 
above requirements is a number of 
successive graduated treatments of 
the grain between pairs of spirally 
corrugated chilled-iron rolls driven 
at different speeds. The rolls are pro- 
gressively set closer together and 
more fine'y corrugated throughout 
the four or five breaks usual in this 


country. 

The scalping sieve through which 
the release is separated from the 
bran coats (or, better, break tails) 
becomes finer as the breaks proceed 


ranging from a 1 mm. aperture at 
the first break to 0.5-0.6 mm. at the 
last. Basically the material passing 
over (overtailing) the last sieve is 


bran but it is perhaps better described 
as “last break tails’ because, to meet 
market requirements, it is generally 
sifted before sale. Only the material 
overtailing a sieve with apertures of 
about 1.3 mm. forms commercial bran 
(or coarse wheatfeed); the throughs 
of this sieve form one of the contri- 
butions to fine millfeed. 

The total release from the breaks, 
percentage of the 

about 81% in 
to about 93% in 


expressed as a 
wheat, varies from 
white flour milling 


the milling of flour of 85% 
tion. In the former it is made up 
roughly as follows (the actual figures 
may vary great.y with different types 


‘ 


of wheat) 


extrac- 


Particle size Percentage 

Stock mm of wheat 
Semolina c. 0.25-1.0 53 
Middlings c. 9.13-0.25 13 
Flour (break flour Under 0.13 5 

Successful reduction (the furthe 

processing of the semolina and mid- 


| 
dlings) requires that the material fed 


to the reduction rolls should be as 
nearly as possible homogeneous in 
particle size and in _ constitution 


Hence, in preparation, semolinas and 
middlings are clesely graded by siev- 
ing. Following this, a process, known 
is purification, free bran 
pieces from them easily by means of 


removes 


iir drag (the air passes through 
layer of material traveling along a 
sieve); these pieces pass d rectly, as 


“purifier tails,” to millfeed. Bran 
pieces with varying amounts of en 
dosperm adhering (loaded bran) pre- 
sent more difficulty. Some, together 
with pieces of germ (embryo), re- 
main in the “choicest” stock which 
passes, according to particle size, to 
me or other of the head (i.e. the 
high quality) reduction rolls. On the 


principle of ensuring maximum homo- 
in roll feeds the intermediate 
separations from the purifiers 
quality reduction rolls. These 
contain loaded bran and 
pieces of scutellum in addition to 


reneity 
pass 
ben Remesen 


tO 1 ee | 


‘ations 
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* Values are expressed on a 13 n 
content of flour streams at 70 ext 
remaining values including those for t 


at the beginning of May 1946 by the s 








t Expressed as a percentage of the wheat represented. 
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§ These samples contained no calcium carbonate or other adc 


€ Light-petroleum extract 


Table 1. 
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extraction str s 
p mill that had previous 
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Four main groups of machines are shown 


Break and reduction rolls CO 
Sifters with coarse, — — — -, 
Purifiers 
(medium coarse, —.—.—.), 
and fine sieves, - - “* 
The flour streams are not shown but each representation 
Of a bolting silk ..cl--c_-=. implies that a flour stream 
Originates there and is named after the rolls chat feed 
the sifter in question 


Wheat 


Ist break 


3rd break 


4th 
H OO ] 
Bran ~ 
Polla ath bre o vemee: ' 
~,——_—_« —" 
do 
ne | 
= > VWheatfeed 
a 
om Hand 4 eak >—~—~<_____ 
K CO 
| 
eee Whoeatford 
Figure I A simplified diagram of the flour milling process. The reduction roll nomencla- 
ture (as far as shown) is common to medium-sized and large British mills, but in small 
mills the system might end, for examples at G, and E might become the only low grade 
coarse roll. For simplicity the scratch system is not shown, though the routes of the stocks 
to and from it are indicated. Like the break system, it has corrugated rolls (X, Y not 
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flour streams at various total flour extraction 


latter form 








degree of over- 
neral be reduced 


lap may in geé 
through regulation of grinding inten- 
sity. With coarser endosperm parti- 


to flake is greater; 
therefore appro- 
ly restricted, so that most of 

erial is converted into parti- 


tendency 


pressure 1S 





es, intermediate in size between 

St lina and flour, known as dunst 
This operation occurs particularly on 
4 rolls which receive the coarse sem- 
ind to some extent on B rolls 

h receive the fine semolina. The 


ds fr these rolls are sifted on 

vO successive grades of bolting silk 
th apertures of about 0.13 and 
2 respectively. The finer silk 
se] tes the A and B roll flours 
; be ¢ the patent flour 
i amount, respectively, to 
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20-30% and 50% of the feeds to the 
rolls and, together, to about 20% of 
the wheat. 


Forgetting for the moment, the 
middle of the sandwich (the dunst), 
we find that mest of the bran and 


germ partic es have flattened during 
the rolling sufficiently to pass (as A 
and B tails) over the 0.25 mm. sieve. 
They are accompanied by incomplete- 
ly reduced endosperm particles and, 
for economy, the mixture must be 
treated on low grade coarse rolls 
(meaning rolls that handle coarse 
particles). These reductions, B, (in 
larger mills, for simplicity not shown 
in Fig. 1) or F (shown heading the 
second group of reductions in Fig. 1), 
in turn produce low grade flour, dunst 
and tails. The tails, which consist 
largely of bran and germ (mainly 
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Loaves baked from some samples referred to in the middle section of Table 1. 
Bottom row, left, 80% straight run flour; middle [IV break flour; right, sec- 
ond low grade reduction group of flours. The upper row shows loaves from 
the same flour treated with the optimum amounts of potassium bromate. 





embryo), 
garded as 


may for simplicity be re- 
contributors to millfeed 


therefore be separated as a byproduct 
by selective sieving of the tails from 
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though in all but quite small mils’ the coarse low grade reductions (F 
they are sent to a further low grade as shown in Fig. 1, or J) 

coarse reduction, J (shown heading The dunsts from the head reduc- 
the third group of reductions in Fig. tions are relatively free from pieces 
1). The embryo has normally been’ of envelope. In view of this and the 
flattened more than the bran during diminished tendency to flake conse- 


the previous smooth rollings; it may quent upon the relative smallness of 
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the particles, these stocks are suit- 
ably rolled heavily (C reduction) so 
that the yield of flour on subsequent 
sifting is 60-70% of the grind, or 
about 15% of the wheat. This is the 
first patent flour. The dunst from this 
sifter passes to a further reduction 
(D) which also gives flour of patent 
grade. The dunst from it represents 
a substantial increase in concentra- 
tion of envelope fragments; it passes 
to a series of further reductions, the 
flours from which become progress- 
ively lower in grade. The tails from 
all these reductions pass to the next, 
lower grade, group of reductions; 
mainly to the coarse roll that heads 
the group (F and, in turn, J in Fig. 
1). The dunsts from these form the 
main part of the feeds to the follow- 
ing low-grade fine rolls (G and H, 
and in turn K and L, respectively, in 
Fig. 1). From all such rolls the sift- 
ed tails contribute to the fine mill- 
feed; they contain bran and fine 
fibrous matter, pieces of germ (main- 
ly scuttellum) and flakes of endo- 
sperm. 


Extraction, Composition 

The term “extraction” means, bas- 
ically, the number of parts by weight 
of flour obtained from a_ hundred 
parts of wheat. In milling a straight 
run flour, the flour streams origin- 
ating from all the bolting silks (in- 
c uding some, e.g. X, Y, not shown in 
the simplified diagram of Fig. 1) are 
combined. They may however be re- 
garded, individually, as falling into 
five principal groups, markedly dif- 
ferentiated in composition and pro- 
perties. Table 1 shows the spread of 
values for contents of certain nu- 
trients over the streams composing 
these groups, and also values for the 
bran and fine millfeed, at various 
total flour extractions. The factors 
underlying the marked changes in 
composition of flour streams of pro- 
gressively lower grade at a given 
straight run extraction rate (80°) 
have already been described. 

Table 1 shows that, as the extrac- 
tion rate rises, the changes in com- 
position of the straight run flour are 
accompanied by changes, mainly in 
the opposite sense, in the composition 
ef the millfeed. The position with 
fiber is straightforward because this 
constituent originates chiefly from 
the bran; up to about 80% flour ex- 
traction, the fiber content of the total 
millfeed has been shown to be in 
direct inverse proportion to the yield 
of tetal millfeed. In other words, the 
increment in flour extraction from 
70 to 80% depends substantially on 
recovery of material other than bran 
from the millfeed. Between 80% and 
85%, however, the proportion of bran 
fragments entering the flour becomes 
considerable. 

Analytical considerations indicate 
that the percentage figures for yield 
of miilfeed at 70% flour extraction 
could be roughly interpreted as fol- 
lows: 





Type of Milling Bran Endo- 
millfeed yield coats Germ sperm 
Coarse 10 7 0.5-1 2 -2.5 
Fine 20 7.5 1.5-2 10.5-11 
Total 30 14.5 2.5 13 
At 80% flour extraction the yield 


of coarse millfeed (Table 1) was in 
fact 7%, which, however, must not 
be regarded as_ substantiating the 
value for potential yield of bran coats 
shown in the upper row above. In the 
actual weight of coarse millfeed ob- 
tained, residual endosperm is _ bal- 
anced by a loss of bran through frag- 
mentation arising from the severer 
break-work necessary at the higher 
extraction. The fragmentation, which 
is greatly increased at 85%, mainly 
results ultimately in a transference 
of bran from coarse to fine millfeed 
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but, on the way, the bran (accompa- 
nied by germ) passes with endosperm 
through various stages of the reduc- 
tion process, and, in due course, forms 
an increased proportion of the feeds 
to the lower grade reductions, partic- 
ularly F and later reductions (Fig. 1). 
Thus though the relative placing of 
the groups of flour streams shown in 
Table 1 is unaffected by rising extrac- 
tion, flours from later rollings change 
in composition to a much greater ex- 
tent than do those from the earlier 
stages of milling. In general the 
changes reflect the increased entry 
of fragments of bran and of germ, 
including scutellum, and, to some ex- 
tent, of detached fragments of the 


aleurone layer, into the lower grade 
flour streams. 

Values quoted in Table 1 suggest 
that the proportions of germ present 
in the lowest grade flours reach a 
ceiling at 80% extraction. At 85%, 
the thiamine content of the flours 
of the second low grade group has 
risen little, but the same level is ap- 
proached also by flours from the first 
low grade group. This effect results, 
not basically from changes of route 
in the flow represented by Fig. 1, but 
from adjustments at particular 
points. Essentially these adjustments 
increase the amount of scutellum 
(and bran) passing to the early part 
of the reduction system and they in- 
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crease the turn out of flour from this 
part of the system. In consequence, 
the feeds to the intermediate reduc- 
tions contain more germ and bran 
than they do at lower extraction 
rates. This effect also underlies the 
greatly increased spread in composi- 
tion in the head group, A-D. 

The possibility will be appreciated 
that, with conditions set for a rela- 
tively low straight-run flour extrac- 
tion, a suitable combination of lower 
grade flour streams may be chosen 
which will resemble in over-all nutri- 
ent content a straight run flour of 
higher extraction The reason will 
also be understood why the propor- 
tion of the total flour represented by 
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such a combination, say with a nutri- 
ent content equal to that of straight 


run 80% flour from the same wheat, 
will increase rapidly as the over-all 
extraction rate is raised in the range 
=0-R0)! 


Wheat Type Influence 
Although the relationships shown 
in Table 1 between different extrac- 
tion rates are broadly typical, strict- 
ipply only to the milling of 
similar grists. Wheats of different 
types, or wheat of the same type but 
different harvests, may differ 


iy tney 
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TABLE 2. Composition* of Flours Differently Milled! to Two Nominal Extractions From the 
Same Wheat Mixture 


Color 

valuet 
Extraction (scale Protein Ash 
(%) units) (%) (%) 
70 A 1.0 11.0 0.4! 
70 8 2.8 11.4 0.47 
80 A 43 1.7 0.64 
80 8 6.0 11g 0.74 
Wheat (100) _ 12.1 1.53 


Nicotinic Iron 

Fiber Thiamine om. a b-4 
(%) (u/@) \u/g u/g 

‘ Oss 11.4 0.54 0.8 

0.92 11.5 0.5! 1.18 

0.15 2.08 16.0 0.74 1.45 

0.20 2.57 17.8 0.77 1.72 

2.0 3.85 50.0 1.63 3.40 


*All results are expressed on a 13% moisture basis 

tin test 70 A, gentle breaking was used, particularly in the last break, followed by a long, 
gentie, reduction process, with relatively fine dressing covers 

In test 70 B, the breaking was as severe as in 80% milling. 

Test 80 A represented norma! progressive milling, but in test 80 B, additional flour produced 
by severer reduction of germ-rich stocks replaced a corresponding proportion of higher grade re- 


duction flour. 


Determined by means of Kent-Jones and Martin Color Grader (Kent-Jones, Amos, Martin, 


Scott & Elias, 1956 
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@ Cleans thoroughly, uniformly with- 
out reducing bran. 

@ More flour. 

@ Compact, high-speed—can be in- 
stalled in little floor space or sus- 


pended from ceiling . . . on the 
break side or on the reduction side. 


@ Practically no maintenance and 
attendance required. 


All-metal construction. 


Little wear . . . not enough to re- 
duce performance. 


@ Low power requirements. 





With the BuHLeR Impact Finisher, 
you can remove the last traces of flour 
from bran without cutting or splitting 
it, thus obtaining a bran with a mini- 
mum starch content. 


Special centrifugal process. A high- 
speed rotor moves the stock through 
the machine with a spiral action. To 
prevent stock from acquiring the same 
speed as the rotor, which would al- 
most eliminate the impact action, it 
is continually thrown against a baffle 
plate. The loosened flour particles pass 
through a steel screen. 





Easy adjustment. A unique inlet reg- 
ulation controls the length of time the 
product is exposed to impact action 
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fective path of the bran through the 
machine. Changes can be made quickly 
while machine is running. 


Quality product. Bran is large and 
clean after leaving the machine and 
the flours are very fine and light in 
color. Since there is no actual rubbing 
action, power requirements are low. 
Impact Finisher MKL also gives 
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markedly in yielding power, which 
depends not only on endosperm con- 
tent of the grain but on degree of 
ease of separation of endosperm from 
bran. 

With a mill adjusted for high ex- 
traction milling, the inclusion in the 
grist of an easier yie'ding wheat 
causes little change in the composi- 
tion of the flours from the early parts 
of the system. but markedly affects 
the flours from the later reductions. 
The feeds to these reductions release 
flour more freely so that unless the 
adjustment of the rolls is lightened 
the prescribed extraction rate will be 
exceeded. The lightening of the ad- 
justment, however, diminishes the 
proportion of scutellum and bran 
fragments entering the flour. This ef- 
fect was conspicuous after the good 
Eng!ish harvest in 1945. The inclusion 
of the new English wheat, at 80% 
extraction milling, caused the thia- 
mine in the second low grade group 
of flours to fall by about one-third 
from the levels shown in Table 1, so 
the thiamine content of the straight 
run flour tended to be in the range 
1.8-2.1, instead of 2.4-2.7 ug/g. To 
reach the latter figures under these 
circumstances would have required 
the use of increased pressures on the 
later reductions with a 
increase in total flour 
2-3%. To meet at the 
prescription of 80% 
would have been necessary in effect 
to accommodate the additional low 
grade flour by diverting to millfeed 


consequent 
extraction of 
same time a 
extraction it 


1 corresponding proportion of flour 
with lower thiamine content but bet- 
ter baking quality, originating from 


earlier in the mill. Partly similar con- 
siderations applied, after decontrol of 
the industry in 1953, in respect of the 
requirement that National flow 
should be of 80% extraction. It hap- 
pened that the available Manitoba 
and English wheat supplies both 
showed marked improvement in mill- 
ing quality, with the result that the 
National flour improved in color and 
fell in thiamine content. 

Under such circumstances clearly 
extraction rate is unrealistic as a 
measure of nutrient content in flour 
The principle is further illustrated in 
Table 2 which shows analytical re- 
sults on two pairs of flours both milled 
in the St. Albans laboratories from 
the same wheat mixture (65% Mani- 
toba and 35% English). At both 70% 
and 80% extraction, the upper row 
of results relates to flours milled, on 
normal lines, with the aim of produc- 
ing good color. In the repre- 
sented by the lower rows, additional 
flour, produced by severer breaking 
or by severer reduction of germ-rich 
stocks, replaced a corresponding pro- 
portion of higher grade flour (which 
accordingly was allocated to mill- 
feed). In each pair, although the 
nominal extraction rates were simi- 
lar, the flours differed considerably 
in composition. 


tests 


Baking Quality 

A brief reference to baking quality 
is necessary to form a balanced im- 
pression of the value of the lower 
grade flour streams. The bottom row 
of Plate 1 shows loaves baked from 
certain of the samples referred to in 
the middle (80%) section of Table 1 
The upper row shows loaves from the 
same samples in which the flours 
have been treated with the optimum 
amounts of the improver, potassium 


bromate. The differences are still 
very marked. 
The outer endosperm, contained 


largely in the last break flours, typi- 
cally shows a marked baking response 
to fairly heavy improver treatment. 
On the other hand, very low grade 


(Continued on page 8a) 
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SHIPSteRWwIN-TREATED flour to your customers ...and you (and they) can bank on 
it... secure in the knowledge that your experienced “know how”’ has teamed up 
with the very best in methods and materials. Sack after sack is matured, bleached, 


enriched exactly as you want it . . . as they ordered it. 
For STERWIN Flour Treatment economically processes your flour with unprec- 
edented uniformity . .. assures consistently superior baking qualities . . . provides 


the first step in finished baked goods that emerge from the oven exactly “as 
planned”. 
WHY? A brief study of these STERWIN processes and products tells why! 


STERWIN FEEDER... most accurate method 


for adding Vextram, Oxylite and powdered 


HY-KURE*. © matures and bleaches flour 
in a revolutionary new way. Eliminates old 
gas generator . . . provides ClO) in frozen, 
solid form (illus.) ... safer, surer .. . pin- 
point accuracy in dispensing ClO. Auto- 
matic, more accurate, more simple from first 
step to last. 





muxtures. 


VEXTRAM® . « ethe original low-ash starch 


base enrichment mixture. Enriches to gov- 
ernment standards easily, accurately, eco- 





nomically. 





STERWIN CHLORINATOR . . accurate, 


automatic metering of even the most minute 
quantities of chlorine. Effects economies 
through minimum maintenance and con- 
stantly uniform flour treatment. 


OXYLITE®...Sterwin Flour Bleach ‘Double 
Checked” for power and performance in lab- 
oratory and mill. The bleach of choice in 
every milling state in the Union and in 
Canada. 











See your Sterwin Technically Trained 
Representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: \\ e e 
. [we. ‘ 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. / 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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reduction flcur shows a smaller re- 
sponse even to heavy treatment. As 
shown in the photo the loaf baked 
from such flour failed to rise much 
in the oven; it had a dense soggy 


crumb with a dirty greyish-brown 
color. In the straight run flour this 
low grade flour is in effect “carried” 
by the better baking quality of flours 
from the head reduction group, 
though the latter depends on the 
strength of the wheat used. The 
weight attached to such considera- 
tions is increased by the advent of 
mechanized baking. 
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FACTORS IN CHEMURGY’S FUTURE 


HEMURGY is a word coined 

some 30 years ago in this coun- 
try to describe the application of 
chemistry and related sciences to 
the problem of increasing the indus- 
trial utilization of agricultural prod- 
ucts. By definition, chemurgy encom- 
passes the finding of new nonfood 
uses for conventional farm crops, the 
discovery of profitable uses for agri- 


By Dr. Odin Wilhelmy, Jr. 


cultural residues, and the develop- 
ment of new farm crops as a source 
of new or existing products. 
Interest in the field of chemurgy 
has fluctuated widely since its incep- 
tion in the late 1920’s. During the 
period prior to World War II, che- 
murgy held out a hope of alternative 
industrial outlets for depression-in- 
duced surpluses of farm crops. With 
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the advent of the war and the sharp- 
ly increased demand for food and 
fiber, the problem shifted from one 
of surplus disposal to one of adequate 
production of materials needed in the 
war effort. Farm crops, through 
chemurgy, became a source of certain 
chemicals, as well as conventional 
food, feed and fiber products. 
Subsequent to World War II, in- 
terest in chemurgy sagged as supplies 
of more economic nonagricultural 
sources of industrial raw materials 
such as petroleum and coal again be- 
came adequate. Moreover, farmers 
stepped up their output of food and 
fiber to keep pace with rising popu- 
lation. By the early 1950's productive 
capacities of U.S. farms had caught 
up with demand, and in recent years 
this country has had mounting sur- 
pluses of various farm crops. Once 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Wilhelmy 
is on the staff of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, and pre- 
sented this report originally in the 
Battelle Technical Review. Since he 
joined the Battelle staff, Dr. Wil- 
helmy has participated in numerous 
agricultural economic studies both in 
this country and in Latin America. 





again the U.S. finds itself in an agri- 
cultural environment such as gave 
rise to chemurgy originally, and once 
again interest in finding industrial 
outlets for agricultural materials is 
growing. Evidence of this interest 
can be seen in: The appointment by 
President Eisenhower, in 1956, of a 
“Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products” (which 
reported its findings to Congress in 
the spring of 1957); a congressional 
bill sponsored by Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.) for a $100 million 
“crash” research program in che- 
murgy; and the inclusion in the pro- 
posed 1958-59 federal budget of a 
request for a substantial increase in 
research and development funds in 
this field. 


Past Achievements 

The foregoing is not intended to 
suggest that nothing has been accom- 
plished thus far; such is certainly 
not the case. Research and develop- 
ment groups in both government and 
industry have done a great deal of 
productive work in chemurgy that 
has resulted in hundreds of industrial 
applications for agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

However, the surface has only been 
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scratched in this regard, and the full 
potential of chemurgy is far from be- 
ing realized. Only 7% of the total 
cultivated farm acreage in the U.S. 
is now used to produce items con- 
sumed for industrial purposes. The 
wholesale value of these items repre- 
sents slightly more than 10% of total 
cash receipts from farming. At the 
same time, expenditures for agricul- 
tural research in the U.S. (half of 
which comes from government 
sources) amount to about 1% of farm 
cash receipts, compared to an aver- 
age of 3% of gross sales income in- 
vested in research by all manufac- 
turing industry. 


Economic Problems 

Probably the major reason for the 
slow growth of chemurgic industries 
has been the unfavorable economic 
environment surrounding many tech- 
nologically sound chemurgic pro- 
cesses. In its interim report to the 
Congress, the President’s commis- 
sion points out that “some 300 pro- 
cesses have been developed or per- 
fected (in the four regional utiliza- 
tion research laboratories of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture) which 
either await industrial adoption or 
the proper economic situations to 
make them commercially profitable.” 

It is the purpose of this article to 
point out some of the economic ob- 
stacles that must be overcome by 
anyone who dgcides to develop and 
market an industrial product made 
from an agricultural material. In 
general, the problems discussed here 
are common to all materials of agri- 
cultural origin, whether they be sur- 
plus foods or feeds, crop residues, 
livestock by-products, or wastes re- 
sulting from food processing or in- 
dustrial operations based on agricul- 
tural materials. The significance of a 
particular obstacle will vary, of 
course, with the individual crop or 
residue concerned. 


Assembly of Materials 

The first problem encountered in 
the industrial use of agricultural ma- 
terials, particularly agricultural resi- 
dues, is their assembly. Such ma- 
terials often are widely scattered 
over a broad geographic area. Most 
of these materials are also very 
bulky. One need only think of corn 
stalks or wheat straw to appreciate 
the potential cost of gathering to- 
gether a sufficient volume of a given 
material to permit its economic con- 
version to an industrial product. Be- 
yond the initial physical assembly of 
the material into carload lots or 
truckloads is the problem of its trans- 
portation to a processing point. One 
simply cannot move a trainload of 
corn stalks or wheat straw over any 
significant distance and then expect 
to process these residues into some 
useful end product and sell it at a 
competitive price. The cost of get- 
ting the raw materials to the process- 
ing point would leave little or noth- 
ing with which to pay processing 
costs. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
the above general rule. Occasionally, 
circumstances may cause the bring- 
ing together at one location of suf- 
ficient quantities of a material to 
make it economically usable. The 
Quaker Oats Co. found itself with 
enough oat hulls at one place to per- 
mit their use in the production of 
furfural, a chemical used in nylon 
manufacture, and in solvent extrac- 
tion of petroleum fractions. Meat 
packing houses and some poultry 
slaughtering plants, handling large 
numbers of livestock through a single 
plant, have found it profitable to 


make something out of “everything 
but the squeal.” And in recent years, 
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tremendous government stockpiles of 
various agricultural commodities 
might be classed as unusual concen- 
trations of materials. 

Lacking such a concentration of 
material, a potential solution to this 
problem of assembly and transporta- 
tion lies in the technique of local 
semiprocessing. This solution might 
involve compressing, extracting, de- 
hydrating, cooking, distilling, or even 
a simple chemical treatment. Such 
processing might be done adjacent 
to or in a farm field, using a portable 
semiprocessing plant mounted, per- 


haps, on a railroad car or a truck 
bed. A cannery, during the off-season, 
would be another possible mechanism 
for this job. Local semiprocessing is 
certainly not an unknown concept. 
It is highly developed in the fishing 
and whaling industries where bulk 
and weight are reduced, and spoilage 
prevented, by semiprocessing the 
product on the ship at the fishing 
grounds. 

In many instances, the production 
of an industrial product from an agri- 
cultural raw material may require 
the use of a process differing sig- 
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nificantly from processes previously 
used. If such is the case, a processor, 
in order to utilize such a raw ma- 
terial, may find it necessary to make 
major changes in an existing plant or 
to build an entirely new plant. 
Should a processor take this step 
and build the necessary plant, he 
would still face two additional major 


risks, for reasons that will become 
evident shortly. One of these would 
be a disappearing market for his 


product; the other, a disappearing or 
inadequate supply of the agricultural 
raw material on which the process is 








NEWS FROM 


(Pfiz e r) 


Quality Ingredients 
For the Food Industry 
For Over a Century 


TECHNOLOGISTS SEE NEED FOR FORTIFICATION 
OF FOODS SUCH AS BREAD AND PROCESSED 


CEREALS WITH VITAMIN B, 


Waite a ‘minimum daily requirement” 
has not yet been established for Vitamin 
Bg, the most recent data suggest the 
human need for this nutrient may be 
even greater than for thiamine and ribo- 
flavin. A composite of recent studies in- 
dicates that as much as 2-7 mg. of Bg 
may be desirable in the daily diet. 


Although Vitamin Bg is widely distrib- 
uted in foods, a large portion appears to 
be lost or destroyed during processing or 
cooking. One study contrasting the Bg 
content of wheat fractions shows that 
while whole wheat flour contains ap- 
proximately 2.09 mg./Ib. of Bs, patent 
flour contains only 0.99 mg./lb.—a loss 
of 50% Bs content through processing. 
Almost all white breads on the market 
today contain only 0.45 mg. of Bg per one 
pound loaf. When you add to this the 
fact that meat in cooking has been found 
to lose as much as 57% of its Bg content 
and that canning and processing of 
foods markediy reduces their natural By 
content, you can see evidence of a mar- 
ginal Bg intake in the diet today. 


There would appear to be good rea- 
son for food processors to consider forti- 
fying their products with Vitamin Bg. 


If you would like further information 


on this subject, write Pfizer for a copy of 
Technical Bulletin 96 and “VITAMIN By— 
The Case for Dietary Enrichment. 


* * * 


New Facts About Lysine 
Supplemented Bread 


The quality and efficiency of wheat pro- 
tein can be markedly improved by sup- 
plementation with the essential amino 
acid, t-Lysine. (Pfizer produces t-Lysine 
by a unique fermentation process assur- 
ing highest quality.) 


A recent nutritional report compared 
the protein quality and quantity of white 
bread, protein bread and egg. It shows 
that nine slices of ordinary white bread 
are required to equal one egg in terms 
of quality and quantity of protein. If 
white bread is supplemented with lysine, 
only five slices equal one egg. 


The report shows that protein breads 
can be improved in a similar manner. If 
protein bread is supplemented with ly- 
sine, three and one half slices instead of 
five provide the same protein quantity 
and quality as one egg. 


lf you would like further information 
on lysine supplementation of bread and 


other products such as breakfast cereals, 
write to Pfizer for Technical Bulletin 89, 
l-Lysine Monohydrochloride. 


* * a 


New BI-CAP® Enrichment 


Concentrate For Cornmeal 


PFIZER BI-CAP® was one of the first en- 
richment concentrates. And this “head 
start’ in vitamins has continued. It means 
that Pfizer can help you with the newest 


developments in enrichment products. 


PFIZER BI-CAP has recently been im- 
proved through vitamin research. It is 
now a lighter colored enrichment mix- 
ture with an even riboflavin dispersion 
that overcomes unsightly agglomeration. 


A new addition to the BI-CAP enrich- 
ment line is BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal En- 
richment. Pfizer also continues to offer 
its BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal En- 
richment plus both single and double 
strength flour enrichment mixtures. If you 
would like further information write 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical 
Sales Division, 630 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, New York. Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Ver- 
non, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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An unhoused DAY “AC” dust filter* operating in work area of a manufacturing plant. 


CUT FUEL COSTS—Retwurn clean, 
warm, filtered air to work area 


If you'll investigate, you'll find nearly all dust filters made are avail- 
able only as housed units . . . BUT with DAY “AC” filters, housing 
is optional. Housed units are necessary when located outside or when 
placed on suction; UNHOUSED DAY filters can be placed in any con- 
venient plant location. Using DAY UNHOUSED filters means you not 
only eliminate the cost of filter housing and exhaust piping but cut 
your fuel bills as well. 


DAY “AC” filters are used to clean air in all 
types of industry . . . for filtering atomic en- 
ergy dusts and even the air in oxygen manu- 
facturing plants where the elimination of air 
pollution is most essential. For more informe- 
tion about DAY “AC” dust filters write for 
Bulletin F-75. It contains useful charts and 
air engineering data. Write toDAY for your 


free copy. 


* Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 





MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
20 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (Toronto), Ont 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 


Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn 
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based. Under such circumstances, it 
is only reasonable that a person tak- 
ing such risks would expect a defi- 
nite incentive for doing so, plus some 
assurances that his position would be 
protected once he had assumed the 
risks. The best assurance in this re- 
gard would be concrete evidence, in 
advance, that the process being ex- 
ploited had a good chance of becom- 
ing economically self-supporting with- 
in a reasonable period of time. 


Price Stability 


Prices of chemicals, pharmaceuti- 


cals, and other industrial products 
that could logically be made from 


agricultural raw materials are tra- 
ditionally quite stable. In fact, the 
successful and continuing sale of such 
products to industrial or consumer 
markets rests in large part on this 
relative price stability. Agricultural 
products, on the other hand, are no- 
toriously unstable in price, fluctua- 
tng from day to day or season to 
season depending on the commodity 
concerned. 

Thus, the problem involved in pro- 
ducing a stable-priced product from 
an unstable-priced raw material must 
be faced. The problem is particularly 
clear-cut when one compares agri- 
cultural commodity prices with those 
of petroleum cr coal, the relatively 
stable-priced raw materials that are 
and will be the primary competitors 
of agricultural materials. 


Supply of Materials 

Paralleling this problem of price 
instability is another one of equal 
seriousness in the eyes of the pro- 
cessor—that of instability and uncer- 
tainty in the supply of the agricul- 
tural raw material. There are several 
facets to this problem. In one case, 
a manufacturer may be depending 
for his raw material supply on the 
production of that commodity in a 
given geographic area. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine weather conditions 
that would wipe out a crop or so re- 
duce its volume that his operation 
would be left stranded. 
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In another instance, a processor 
might build a plant and go into busi- 
ness on the strength of stores of an 
agricultural commodity that had been 
stockpiled from previous seasons 
Again it is not difficult to imagine cir- 
cumstances that would leave him 
without an adequate raw material 
supply once the initial stockpiles had 
been used up. There may be other 
situations in which the supply of a 
material may initially be adequate, 
but unforeseen future events may 
cause it to shrink. For example, the 
current supply of coffee grounds in 
the U.S., resulting from the manu- 
facture of instant coffee, is perhaps 
250,000 tons per year. There is evi- 
dence, however, that instant coffee 
production may be shifted to Central 
and South America to save transpor- 
tation costs. Should the entire in- 
stant coffee industry take this step 
there would be no coffee grounds 
available in this country as a by- 
product of its manufacture. 

A similar example can be cited in 
the case of imported tung oil, an 
important ingredient of paints in this 
country prior to World War II. Im- 
ports of this oil in 1940 amounted to 
97,049,000 Ib. Three years later, im- 
ports were only 68,000 Ib., since trade 
with China had been cut off by the 
war. U.S. paint manufacturers turned 
to other oils and their modifications 
as replacements for tung oil. In a 
case such as this, the solution to the 
problem may lie, at least in part, in 
concentrating, preserving and stock- 
piling the crop or residue in question 
to assure an adequate future supply 

Another aspect of this over-all sup- 
ply problem that is even more dif- 
ficult to control is the variability in 
the quality or composition of the raw 
material. Variability is inevitable in 
materials of biological origin, and 
this aspect of the problem could be 
fully as important as supply per se 
unless the production process has 
enough flexibility to permit the use 
of materials across a broad composi- 
tion or quality range. 


(Continued on page l5a) 
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Why a tail sheet aspiration grid 
means better purification of stocks 


When stock passing down a purifier 
sieve reaches the tail sheet the quantity 
is normally insufficient to cover the 
sieve and thus ensure an even distribu- 
tion of the air passing through. Since the 
air always takes the easiest course it 
will pass through the bare patches on the 
cover and avoid the stock. 


The result is either the overtailing of 
good stock, the contamination of 
throughs with branny matter, or a com- 
bination of both. 


The scientifically-designed tail sheet 
aspiration grid fitted to the Robinson 
purifier concentrates the stock on the 
tail sheet into narrow tapering channels 
which ensure that the air passing through 
the sieve can do its work efficiently. The 
result—really efficient separation and 





classification. 


THE Ro Sima 
ALL-METAL PURIFIER Type PHm 


® Cleaner throughs and better defined classifications. 
® Vibratory hoppers eliminate worms and driving mechanism. 


® Quality control of production ensures absolute mechanical 


reliability. 


Twin sieves give higher capacity than single sieve machines. 


Efficient twin-rail sieve brushes. 


Easy to clean and maintain. 





THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LIMITED ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 
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An important forward step 


How the formation of Simon-Carter 
benefits the milling industry 


An industry that depends on efficiency, accuracy, and precision in the prep- 


aration and processing of its product, as does the milling industry, depends very 


greatly on machines—and on the engineering, designing and manufacturing skills 


that make them. 


The formation of Simon-Carter Co. brings together into one organization two 


of the greatest pools of such skills serving the milling and grain industry today. To 


you, as a miller, this new company means broader facilities in plant engineering, 


in machine design, production and installation, and in operational services. 


All that Simon or Hart-Carter has 
meant to your company is held in 
the new organization. 


Simon-Carter Co. is jointly and equally 
owned by Hart-Carter Co. of Peoria, 
Illinois, and Henry Simon (Holdings) 
Limited of Great Britain. The new com- 
pany takes over the American opera- 
tions of Henry Simon Ltd., Hart-Car- 
ter’s industrial machinery division with 
its 2 Minneapolis manufacturing plants, 
and under the name Hart Emerson 
Simon Ltd., the Canadian operations of 


Hart-Emerson Ltd. Simon-Carter is 


strictly a United States based and op- 
erated company. It will continue to 
feature all of the extensive line of mod- 
ern mill equipment of Simon design as 
well as all of the unique and exclusive 
principles of separating, grading, and 
classifying, represented in world-famous 
Hart and Carter machines. Expansion 
of plant and office space is planned at 
Hart-Carter’s former Minneapolis head- 
quarters and all personnel of both pre- 
decessor organizations are now a part 
of the enlarged Simon-Carter family 
for the service of all Simon and Hart- 


Carter customers. 


MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINNESOTA 
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NEW ORGANIZATION 
POOLS ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
EQUIPMENT-MAKING 
SKILLS 


The pooling of mill engineering talents, 
man-power, research facilities and manu- 
facturing resources in new Simon-Carter 
Co. will result in efficiencies and economies 
that will mean better machines, better 
service and greater profit opportunities 
for your company. Simon-Carter will 
manufacture outstanding machines, and 
will plan and install whole milling sys- 
tems, from the Simon line—and will con- 
tinue to produce the entire line of equip- 
ment made by Hart-Carter. Progress is 
the watchword as the newly merged or- 
ganization moves forward to bring you 
constantly finer equipment, faster and 
more complete service. Here are a few 
of the steps ahead that spell progress: 


Expanded manufacturing areas 


Enlarged laboratory testing and research 
facilities 


Increased space for design engineers 
New development engineering services 
More field engineering consultants 
Broader factory service facilities 

Wider stocks of parts and accessories 


An expanded line of specialized machinery 
and equipment 


Greater values for customers through volume 
and production economies 


Simon -Carter is ready—and 
anxious—to help you—The full 
service of the expanded Simon-Carter 
organization is yours to command. Liter- 
ature on individual machines is available 
for the asking. Please write. 
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EQUIPMENT HIGHLIGHTS IN THE MERGING 
OF CARTER AND SIMON LINES 
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WEIGHING IS AUTOMATIC! This Toledo 
System automatically weighs and re- 
cords weights for carload bulk ship- 
ments of flour. Delivers number of drafts 
set on predetermined. counter. 


NET WEIGHT EACH DRAFT! System sub- 
tracts residual flour in hopper after each 
discharge—printed record always shows 
NET weight. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDING TOTALIZING! Net 
weights are listed in duplicate, auto- 
matically, and an accurate totalized net 
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Increase Reported 
> 
In Hessian Fly 
> 
Resting Stage 

Scientists at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, report that there has 
been some increase in the amount of 
Hessian fly resting stage (‘“‘flax-seed”’) 
in stubble in extreme eastern Kansas 
and along the northern row of Kansas 
counties. This comes as a result of 
greater rainfall during the past two 
years and some increase in the plant- 
ing of Hessian-fly susceptible wheat 
varieties. 

Among 135 samples of wheat stub- 
ble examined so far by E. T. Jones, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture en- 
tomologist stationed at K-State, 95 or 
about 70% have shown no infestation 
Most of the other samples carried less 
than 10% infestation. 

The Hessian fly is still virtually ab- 
sent from most of Kansas, Reginald 
H. Painter, Kansas agricultural ex- 
periment station entomologist, point- 
ed out. This can be attributed to the 
combination of use of the resistant 
wheat varieties, Pawnee and Ponca, 
and the years of dry weather previous 
to 1957, Mr. Painter said. 

Along the eastern border of Kan- 
sas, farmers should consider planting 
the Hessian-fly resistant wheat, Pon- 
ca; and along the northern border, 
the partially resistant variety, Paw- 
nee. These varieties are agronomical- 
ly well adapted to these areas and 
will give good results in the absence 
of the Hessian fly, and greatly su- 
perior yields if the Hessian fly should 
increase, Mr. Painter explained. 

Early destruction of volunteer 
wheat in the areas indicated will aid 
in keeping the Hessian fly infestation 
at a lower level. If susceptible vari- 
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eties must be seeded, the safe seeding 
date should be followed, Mr. Painter 
said. This date varies with locality. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Promotion Planned for 
Warfarin Rodenticide 


MADISON, WIS. — “Operation 
54,000,000” is the theme of the sev- 
enth annual Warfarin rodenticide ad- 
vertising program of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation to ap- 
pear throughout the fall and winter 
months in 18 leading farm and rural 
community publications. 

“Over 60,000 tons of Warfarin baits 
have been used since this effective 
rodenticide was introduced, but the 
job of eliminating rats and mice from 
our farms and cities is still far from 
done,” states Ward Ross, the founda- 
tion’s managing director. “Our 1958- 
59 educational advertising program 
has a fresh new theme, new ads and 
new publications. It should substan- 
tially stimulate the saie of Warfarin 
baits through retail farm outlets.” 

Warfarin is an anticoagulant type 
rodenticide which causes death to rats 
and mice by internal bleeding. It is 
formulated by leading rodent bait 
manufacturers, all of whom clearly 
display the word Warfarin on their 
packages. 

As an organization not for private 
profit, the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation devotes substan- 
tially all royalties under its Warfarin 
patents to scientific research at the 
University of Wisconsin 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHARTER AMENDED 

OKLAHOMA CITY The Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co. has had 
its charter amended to extend its 
term of existence 50 years. The regis- 
tered agent is Haskell Cudd, Box 392 
Stillwater, Okla 
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weight record is immediately available, 


with automatic recording and 
totalizing unit. 


In a Toledo Bulk Weighing System, a scale with weigh hopper is 
installed below a garner. Desired number of drafts is set on controls. 
Weigher cycles automatically—prints gross weight and subtracts 
residual flour after each draft to provide complete listing and total 
of NET weights. Saves time by eliminating weighing of cars. Assures 
certified billing data. Write for new condensed catalog No. 2001 and 
full information on a Toledo Bulk Weighing System. 


® 
Headquarters for 
Weighing Systems 


OHIO 





1420 TELEGRAPH ROAD, 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 


TOLEDO SCALE, TOLEDO 13, 








Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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(no other product like it 
+ + + anywhere) 


Here’s everything that 
management and worker alike 
could possibly want in 
a dust respirator! 





Easy-breathing comfort: 
Easier to breathe through and 
talk through than an ordinary 
pocket handkerchief. 

5. Feather-like weight: 

Weighs only 1 ounce complete. 
6. Simplicity and economy: 
Only 4 tough, long-wearing 
inter-locking parts — _ all 


1. Form-fitting design: 4. 
Self-adjusting to any size and 
shape of face without pres- 
sure or irritating discomfort. 


2. Attractive styling: 
Smartly designed to suit the 
most discriminating wearer. 


3. Filtering efficiency: 


Filters non-toxic dusts 100 washable. Pure latex filter 
times smaller than the eye outwears throw-away type 
can see. more than 100 to 1. 


No wonder FLEX-A-FOAM is the one dust respirator workers welcome and WEAR! 


Sample only 


$41.45 
postpaid 
Industrial 
price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. 















Westlake, Ohio 
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CHEMURGY 
(Continued from page 10a) 

The ability to use an entire com- 
modity is less frequent in cases where 
conventional crops or livestock prod- 
ucts constitute the raw material of 
the chemurgic process than when 
residues are being used. Many of 
these conventional crops or livestock 
products such as corn, wheat and 
milk form a natural and complete 
unit in themselves and are ideal for 
food or feed purposes. However, when 
they serve as the bases for manu- 
facturers, rarely, if ever, can the en- 
tire natural products be used. The 
products must be separated or split 
into their individual components to 
make them industrially useful. 

The splitting process adds to pro- 
duction costs and, at the same time, 
usually results in the creation of some 
new waste material that must be dis- 
posed of. A prime example of this can 
be found in the industrial utilization 
of skim milk. This product, a whole- 
some and useful food, can be readily 
split into its two primary components 

casein and lactose or milk sugar. 
There is a ready industrial market 
for casein, mainly in the sizing of 
paper. Lactose, on the other hand, is 
severely limited in its industrial ap- 
plications because many of the prod- 
ucts that may be manufactured from 
lactose can be made more economi- 
cally from cheap and abundant su- 
crose. 


Problem of Quality 

In some cases, an industrial prod- 
uct made from an agricultural raw 
material may be inferior in quality 
to that producible from petroleum or 
coal or by means of some other syn- 
thetic organic chemical process. Per- 
haps the best examples of this can 
be found in the industries using oils 
of agricultural origin. In recent years, 
latex emulsion paints, based on non- 
agricultural ingredients, have made 
significant inroads into paint mar- 
kets that formerly were the damain 
of oil-based paints originating from 
agricultural sources. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of interior fin- 
ishes. The latex paints gained their 
position because they were found to 
have some important quality advan- 
tages over paints made from agri- 
cultural oils. Similarly, synthetic 
resin-based printing inks have been 
developed that permit higher speed 
printing operations than were pre 
viously possible with oil-based inks 

The answer to this problem, while 
perhaps not readily achievable, at 
least is readily recognizable—improve 
the agriculturally based product un- 
til it is equal or superior to the syn- 
thetic product. Chemical modification 
of the agricultural oils has been found 
effective in upgrading the quality of 
paints based upon them. Or, borrow- 
ing the philosophy of “If you can't 
beat ‘em, join ’em”, an agricultural 
oil can be combined with a synthetic 
material to yield a superior product 
The success of alkyd flat interior 
enamels, made principally from soy- 
bean oil and certain chemicals, is a 
striking example of such a process 
Admittedly, such modifications or ad- 
ditions add to production costs, but 
they certainly seem justifiable if the 
resulting product is marketable at a 
price high enough to cover produc- 
tion costs. 


Price Competition 

As indicated, price competition 
from products of nonagricultural 
origin is another problem that may 
have to be overcome in establishing 
a chemurgic product. Assuming that 
a high quality product can be made 
from agricultural materials, one may 
still face the problem of being unable 
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to compete pricewise with products 
derived from nonagricultural sources 
Numerous examples could be cited of 
chemicals that can be produced equal- 
ly well from grain or from petroleum, 
none of which is being made from 
grain because of unfavorable eco- 
nomics. Similarly, one can cite the 
remarkable growth in the use of tall 
oil (a by-product from the manufac- 
ture of paper by the sulfate process) 
as a paint ingredient in place of 
other semidrying or drying oils of 
agricultural origin. Some years ago 
tall oil’s poor quality made it unat- 
tractive as a paint constituent, in 


spite of its low 
through research, its quality has been 
upgraded to the point that it is a 
strong competitor of more expensive 
oils in a number of paint-manufac- 
turing applications. 


price. However, 


Support Program Effects 

One final factor affecting the pro- 
gress of chemurgy that should be 
mentioned is the price-support phase 
of the federal farm program. Re- 
gardless of one’s attitude, one must 
agree that price supports tend to dis- 
courage the use of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 
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Farm price supports are designed 
to keep the prices of certain agri- 
cultural commodities at a level high- 
er than they would otherwise be. This 
situation in itself discourages the use 
f farm products as industrial raw 
materials, since raw material price 
is a prime factor in the economic 
feasibility of such chemurgic 
tions. Price supports also discourage 
shifts from the growing of what are 
now surplus crops to the production 
of new crops that might prove val- 
uable as industrial raw materials 
Finally, price supports tend to en- 
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BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 


owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 


help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 


experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 
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ADA, OKLAHOM 


TELEPHONE FEderal 2-6020, ADA, OKLAHOMA 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 


TAL REE pect Forster to save you money 

SBS ahs a on a complete “‘turnkey”’ job. 
, i Get in touch with Forster today. 

CT Vi eee 5 cbbinmplaaiadl 

' 

FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA ; 

Gentlemen: ' 

| am interested in building a new feed mill ' 

| would like to discuss my needs with you - 

No obligation . 8 

Nome 

i Street ‘ 

' : 

: City State ‘ 

' ' 
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SUR AE RSENS SSE SON 
INRA x S 


Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 





This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 2051—Flow 
Diverter 





been developed 


A new Y type flow diverter for air 
eying lines has 
the Superior Separator Co. The new 


yperates with compressed air, 


1utomatically 


or by 


manual 


|. It is presently being manu- 


in four sizes 
3” and 4” 


te 


f 


for standard 
air conveying 
e diverter can be used in con- 
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junction with most air conveying sys- 
tems with same size lines. The switch- 
ing of lines is instantaneous and it is 
accomplished “on stream” by a pis- 
ton actuated by compressed air. The 
diver'er is constructed of heavy cast 
metal and is thoroughly field tested, 
Superior said. For more information 
check No. 2051 on the coupon. 


No. 2052—Grain 
Fumigator 


A new grain fumigator for flat stor- 
age has been announced by Seedburo 
Equipment Co. This unit is used for 
applying fumigant to grain and spray- 
ing insecticide, herbicide and soil 
sterilant. Extensive field testing and 
research have resulted in a specially 
designed pump of cast-iron construc- 
tion with a special chemical packing 
which is not affected by fumigants 
and will not wash out with carbon 
test materials, Seedburo said. The ca- 
pacity pump transfers 19 gpm at 600 
rpm and delivers 14 gpm at 100 psi 
and 500 rpm. The pistol grip nozzle 
is adjustable from fine spray to a 
solid stream. The suction pump draws 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 2051—Diverter 

No. 2052—Fumigator 
No. 2053—-New Concept 
No. 2054—Catalog 

No. 2055—Bulletin 

No. 7117—Manual 


Oats Chat MG: oc onde ducacécotbestnedeunste’ tuecwns vaeaeks 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


~ CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTER (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


2 Ne. 7134—Divider 

) No. 7137—Scale Bulletin 
) No. 7138—Bin 

-) Ne. 7162—Handling 

"] Ne. 7180—Container 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 


Reader Service Dept. 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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direct from the barrel without trans- 
fer or handling. This effects a consid- 
erable savings because fumigants and 
chemicals can be purchased at less 
cost in barrel lots. For more informa- 
tion check No. 2052 on the coupon. 


No. 2053—New 
Bag Concept 


A single-gusset, sewn-valve multi- 
wall bag which the manufacturers 
say is a new concept in bag construc- 
tion, has been developed and _ intro- 
duced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for 
packaging flour, powdered chemicals, 
insecticides and sand. Bemis design- 
ers say the single-gusset is difficult 
to distinguish from the two-gusset 
multiwall when filled, but that it 
stacks uniformly and be be easily pal- 
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letized. Advantages cited include ad- 
ditional usable space created by the 
flat tube side, more room for product 
flow during filling, and reduction of 
blowouts. Products fed into the bags 
do not back up and clog the filler 
spout, cutting packaging time and 
labor. Extra space provided by the 
flat tube side often permits utiliza- 
tion of a shorter bag and consequent 
reduction of the manufacturing cost 
of bagged products, according to Be- 
mis officials. For more information 
check No. 2053 on the coupon. 
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Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 


“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE © sets te pace! 











efficient mill operation. 


We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 








PHONE OR WRITE 
[] Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 


Cloth 
[] Wire Cloth—tTyler 


[) Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 





MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 


C] Bindo Edging—for Silk 
and Wire Sifter Cloths 


C) Sifter Stockings — Nylon 
and Canton Flannel 


[] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[) Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 








Re enting 
SIMON-CARTER 
co. 
and 
PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
f AND AGRICULTYU 
CHEMICALS 





¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
¢ GREATER SAFETY 
¢ MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP &Cc 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 


2% Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
hemical Corporation 


3100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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No. 2054—New 
Catalog 


A new catalog for the milling, food 
and process industries has been is- 
sued by B. F. Gump Co. The 24-page 
catalog is a condensed presentation 
of the complete line of Gump equip- 
ment for these industries. Included 
are illustrations, specifications, engi- 
neering data, installation drawings, 
etc., on Draver feeders and Draver- 
Master continuous mixing systems, 
Bar-Nun rotary sifters, Edtbauer- 
Duplex net weighers, Ideal roller 
mills, Vibrox packers, Bar-Nun ham- 
mermills, elevators and other Gump 
equipment for the processing of 
grains and cereals, as well as most 
all dry powdered, granular, crystal- 
line or flake materials. For more in- 
formation check No. 2054 on the cou- 
pon. 


No. 2055—Bulk 
Truck Bulletin 


The availability of a special bulle- 
tin describing pneumatic bulk trucks 
for the handling of chemical and in- 
dustrial materials has been announced 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. In 
addition to illustrating various truck 
models there is a diagrammatic pres- 
entation of the “on-board” air system 
Photographs of actual bulk trucks 
serving the baking, plastics, petrole- 
um and chemical industries are in- 
cluded. The advantages of bulk han- 
dling and specific information on pos- 
sible cost savings are also included. 
For more information check No. 2055 
on the coupon. 


No. 7180—Bulk 
Shipping Container 


The Ohio Boxboard Co. is produc- 
ing a corrugated bulk shipping con- 
tainer that holds up to one ton of 
dry, free-flowing material. Called 
“Pillar-Pac,” the container holds as 


much material as forty 50-Ib. bags, 
it is claimed. The container is square 
of self-palletized construction, 


and 





enabling handling by fork lift truck. 
The container has a _ bursting 
strength of up to 500 lb., is approved 
for rail shipment and is reusable. 
Check No. 7180 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 7117—Prater 
Teehnieal Manual 


A new 12-page technical manual 
on the complete line of Prater Pul- 
verizer Co. rotary airlock feeders is 
available to persons interested in the 
processing of grains, chemicals and 
other items. The manual explains 
how to select a rotary airlock feeder, 
what it is, what it does and where 
it is used. Also included are detailed 


descriptions of 27 different Prater 
airlocks for standard duty, heavy 


duty and blow-through applications, 
as well as specifications and dimen- 















Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 





Manufactured for 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


more than a century by 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & 
235 Fifth Avenue 
Phone: MU 4 


STEIN BROS. INC. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


(Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


J. K. Howie Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


M.M.C. Sales Corp 


Hamburg, N.Y.; 





Capital Corrugating Co. 


N. Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR YOUR 


Demountable tray sieve frames 
can be supplied for any style and 
any make of square sifter. 


Tray removable—prolongs life of 
entire sieve frame—tright or left 
hand sieves. Easier to unload. Eas- 
ily cleaned and leak proof. Low 
investment. Replacement sieves for 
any sifter. 
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sional drawings which can be used 
by engineers for layout purposes. To 
get a copy, check No. 7117 on the 
‘oupon and mail it. 


No. 7162—Pneumatie 
Handling 


from a technical report describes the 
three basic pneumatic handling sys- 
tems for bulk materials. It is being 
made available by Fuller Co. The 
bulletin includes block diagrams de- 


picting the relationship of equipment 
straight vacuum, 
straight pressure and combination 
pull-push pneumatic handling sys- 
tems. Text material offers case his- 
tory examples on installation, capaci- 
ties, efficiency and economy in repre- 
sentative industries. 
graphs show various pieces of equip- 
An eight-page bulletin reprinted ment, including a two-way gate, a 
remote control panel, a receiving fil- 
ter, an exhaust blower and a dust 
collector. Also included is a table of 
typical materials conveyed in pneu- 
matic handling systems. Copies of 


components for 
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the bulletin are available by check- 
ing No. 7162 of the coupon and mail- 
ing to this publication. 


No. 7137—Bagging 
Seale Bulletin 


A portable bagging scale designed 
for either power or gravity feed is 
described and illustrated in a prod- 
uct data sheet released by Richard- 
son Scale Co. The data sheet, re- 
ferred to as No. 5803, details the 
E-50 scale and its weighing of free 
running materials as well as dusty 


Five photo- 





FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by ScieNce WRITER 


The Rollers Proved Themselves Better 


Even though they had disadvantages, millstones did a good 
job for many years, so it was only natural that millers 
hesitated to drop a trusted method in favor of an unknown 
quantity—a system of rollers. 


B/ BR. Why then did rollers replace millstones? 
KS < 3 ‘S The latter required careful, constant, and 
= ~ expert attention by the master miller. As 
production increased, so did demands on 
. - the miller. Rollers gave him far greater 
= control over grinding and allowed him to 
== perform many different milling activities. 
‘ ae—— Nillstones alone could not deliver large 
——————— enough quantities of quality flour. 













[here was much experimenting with early rollers. Cylinders 
were made from steel, marble, cast iron. They had various 
diameters, lengths, and facings including unglazed porcelain 
which was found to be excellent. As inventors found answers 
for the problems raised by rollers, millers in Europe and then 
in the U.S.A. adopted and improved the roller assemblies. 


The Old Gives Way To The New 


Mills using rollers exclusively did not immediately supplant 
those in which millstones were employed. A mixed system 
prevailed during a transition period. 


Gradually the roller mill 
and then the automatic 
mill took over. Milling 
changed from a handcraft 
to a series of operations 
which were mechanized ; 
and automatic, which 
used rollers only, and which processed the grain through 
gradual reduction, sifting, and purification. 





A Successful Experiment 


Impetus for roller milling in the United States came from a 
completely automatic experimental mill established in a 
corner of the huge Washburn “C” plant in Minneapolis. 
This was suggested by H. D. Gray, the Allis Company’s 
engineer in charge of building the “‘C” mill, and approved 





CHAPTER XXI. Rollers and The 
Automatic Mill Enter The Industry 


by Colonel Washburn. The experi- 
- ment was a success and became the 
prototype for many new and re- 
modeled mills. 


Ina relatively short time, the change 
to roller milling and then to the 
\- automatic mill became complete, 
giving millers the means to produce large quantities of fine- 
quality white flour for which there was an increasingly 
large demand, as its great excellence became known. 





Better Foods Through Enrichment 


For almost twenty years now, family white flour and white 
bread and rolls have been enriched with vitamin B, (thia- 
mine), vitamin B, (riboflavin), niacin (another ““B”’ vitamin) 
and iron. Calcium, too, may be in- . : 
cluded. Because it has been the stan- 
dard practice in the United States 
for such a long time, we may tend 
to take enrichment for granted. This 
would be a mistake, because enrich- 
ment has made, and continues to 
make, an incalculable contribution to public health. 





Among those who have contributed to the success of enrich- 
ment are the makers of pure, low-cost vitamins. Hoffmann- 
La Roche, world-famous for original research in vitamins, is 
proud that millers and bakers rely on its production of 
quality-enriched ingredients in dependable quantities. 


Free Reprints 


Reprints of this chapter, and all others in the series, are 
available without charge. If you wish copies for reference or 
educational purposes, please send your request to the 
Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. 


The next chapter titled: “The Flowering of the Export Trade”’ 
will be published soon. 


*Based on the book with the same title by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, this series has been made possible through the cooperation of the 
copyright holder, the University of Minnesota. 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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or non-free flowing products. Speci- 
fications and a line drawing showing 
dimensions are also included. Secure 
the information by checking No. 7137 
on the coupon and mailing it to 
Milling Production. 


No. 7138—Prefabri- 
eated Grain Bin 





A prefabricated grain storage bin 
has been introduced by The Parkers- 
burg Rig & Reel Co. for installation 
either inside or outside mill build- 
ings. It is supplied as a package unit 
complete with all structural members 
to elevate hoppers to any height. 
Bins are designed for either 35-Ib. 
or 50-lb.-per-cubic-foot feeds or whole 
grains and are erected in multiples, 
or clusters, two or more wide by 
two or more long in 6-ft. and 8-ft 
square sizes. Arrangement is from 
a single tier to 10 tiers high. Clusters 
can be arranged for gravity fill and 
withdrawl. The bins are ready to as- 
semble and require no tie rods or 
welding. Bins are available with both 
45° and 60° center discharge or off- 
set hoppers with 12-in. slidegate. Get 
further information by checking No. 
7138 on the coupon and mailing to 
Milling Production. 


No. 7134—Grain 
Sample Divider 


Improvements in its Boerner Sam- 
pler have been announced by Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. The new grain 
sample divider is built to conform 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
specifications. The metal pockets are 
built to 1/1,000 in. and are made in 
one piece to eliminate soldering and 
provide a more thorough mixing of 
material. For more _ information 
check No. 7134 on the coupon and 
mail it to Milling Production. 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. “Ready Dressed” 
p~ Aye RES Y ‘TO ‘RUN the moment 
and keyed. Write for circular “DW 


~) KN, A. 
The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 














SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 


For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 





Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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if Your Lab Is Overloaded 
Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. ©. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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MOISTURE, 
TEMPERATURE | 


influence the conditioning of wheat. 
Insufficient tempering time can be 
compensated by increased temperature 
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MORE THAN 2000 


MIAG-RADIATOR-CONDITIONERS 
work in flour mills 
throughout the world 


To insure best results } 
use the MIAG » 
LAB-CON DITIONER | 








MIAG 
NORTHAMERICA 
Inc. 

1616 SOUTH 8TH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE TRIMONT 
CORP., LTD. 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CHEMURGY 
ntinued fr 1 page 15a) 

courage overproduction of the sup- 
ported thereby reducing the 
ances of using up existing and fu- 
farm surpluses in_ industrial 
Thus, one goal of chemurgy 
agricultural production 
is made more dif- 


crops 


irkets 
Daliancing 
ind consumption 
ficult ta achieve. 
One obvious solution to this prob- 
is to find and use some mechan- 
sm other than price supports to pro- 
the farmer from _ economic 
tastrophe. So long as agricultural 
dities are price-supported, the 

1f industrial uses for those 
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commodities will not in itself elim- 
inate the problem of farm surpluses. 
Chemurgic applications may increase 
the total demand for a given crop, 
and the surplus of a crop in any one 
year may thus represent a smaller 
percentage of that crop’s total pro- 
duction. However, the likelihood of a 
surplus would not be significantly re- 
duced from what it was before the 
chemurgic use entered the picture as 
an additional market. 


Program Considerations 


A program of action suggested to 
overcome these and other obstacles 
to the progress of chemurgy has been 


1F 17’S ROTARY FEEDERS 


YOU NEED... 





For data on the complete 
line of PRATER Rotary Feeders 
write for Bulletin P-55 


The very finest and 
most complete line available — giving you 


10 Different Models 


3 Outstanding Designs 
5 Materials of Construction 


25 Assembly Combinations 


14” x 20” BLOW-THRU 


Prater engineers have the know-how and a wealth 
of experience to help you work out virtually any 
rotary airlock problem in dust control, volumetric 


feeding, or pneumatic conveying. 


You'll find the new 14x20 blow-thru feeder espe- 
cially well suited for stationary systems as well as 
for bulk delivery trucks handling flour or feed. 
Prater blow-thru feeders are available in capacities 
ranging from 1 to 30 cubic feet per minute, at 


pressures up to 15 p.s.i. 


Remember the name... 





10” BLOW-THRU 


PRATER 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs 
PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1519 SO. 55th COURT 


° CHICAGO 50, ILL. 















spelled out in detail by the Presi- 
dent’s commission in its report to 
Congress. The suggestions made here 
in general merely echo or highlight 
the recommendations made in that 
report. 

Action logically divides itself into 
two distinct phases—immediate steps 
to get more promising laboratory- 
proved processes and products off the 
shelf and into commercial production, 
and a longer range effort to explore 
and expand chemurgy beyond its 
present limits. “Incentives” and “edu- 
cation” are key words in the first of 
these phases. It has been proposed 
that if any significant share of the 
300 processes now ready for com- 
mercialization are to achieve that 
status, specific and tangible incentives 
must be offered to farmers, to the 
railroads, to processors and to others 
that would be instrumental in mak- 
ing and keeping a given commercial 
process profitable. These incentives, 
it is pointed out, could take several 
forms, including credit, rapid amorti- 
zation, favorable changes in legisla- 
tion, tax advantages and freight sub- 
sidies—but they must be present if 
action is to be forthcoming. Concur- 
rently, there would be education—of 
the farmer, the railroads, industry, 
and the ultimate consumer—to show 
these people the potential benefits 
that will accrue to them if a given 
chemurgic process is commercialized. 





e SAVES 75% ON FUMIGANT! 
e REDUCES GENERAL FUMIGATIONS ! 

e GIVES POSITIVE CONTROL ! 
ELIMINATES APPLICATION HAZARDS! 
e TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN! 


Arrowcide Mark IV is an automatic 
permanently-installed insect control 
system centrally located and oper- 
ated. Standard-formulation “spot” 
fumigants are vaporized and inject- 
ed into the interior of processing- 
storage-packing equipment. Low- 
cost, positive control of infestation 
is obtained by simply pushing a 
starting-button. 

The Arrowcide “Falcon”, a 
smaller unit, is available where less 
capacity is required. Write TO- 
DAY for detailed information. 





100% 


AUTOMATION 
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Care must be exercised in the use 
of incentives, however, if distorted 
economic situations in some indus- 
trial uses of agricultural materials 
are ta be avoided. The incentives 
chosen to stimulate the commerciali- 
zation of a given chemurgic process 
must be tailored in each instance to 
the individual problem. Secondly, in- 
centives should be used as a stimu- 
lant only where needed and only for 
those processes that hold definite 
promise of being able ta stand on 
their own feet technically and eco- 
nomically within a reasonable period 
of time. Finally, it must be clearly 
understood at the outset by all par- 
ties concerned that these incentives 
were being offered only as temporary 
props and would be withdrawn when 
a given chemurgic process has been 
proved profitable in its own right, or 
as soon as it becomes evident that 
such a status is not achievable. Sim- 
ilar incentives have been used in the 
past to help various mining and 
manufacturing industries overcome 
initial economic obstacles and, if 
properly understood and applied, 
might help new chemurgic processes 
get established. 

Over the longer range, additional 


research might well supply logical 
answers to some of the obstacles con- 
fronting chemurgy. Such research 


should have a broad approach, rang- 
ing from studies of the properties and 
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ARROWCIDE Mark IV 
INSECT 


CONTROL SYSTEM 


IN FUMIGATION 


ARROWCIDE DIVISION 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BELDING, MICHIGAN 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 


dumps cleaner... permits saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater lood 
aids in greater cup capacity. capacity without “sloping.” 





(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance .. . 


_ Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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values of plants not now grown 
commercially, to the development of 
equipment such as a portable semi- 
processing device for converting 
cornstalks into a liquid concentrate. 
Likewise, such research would best 
be both technical and economic, with 
perhaps more emphasis on economic 
research since relatively less work 
has been done on this aspect of the 
problem than on technical aspects. 
Two specific programs would seem 
to be logical: (1) A careful screen- 
ing of the many recommendations of 
the President’s commission to deter- 
mine those that are most promising 
both technically and economically; 
and (2) a comprehensive survey of 
chemurgic raw materials in the coun- 
try to determine their volume and 
location and their relative ease of 
assembly. 


Attainable Benefits 

The possible benefits attainable 
from the successful prosecution of 
the above program of action are four- 
fold. One of the immediate benefits, 
potentially, of finding new industrial 
markets for conventional farm crops 
would be to relieve the federal gov- 
erment of some of the burden and 
expense that it now carries in its 
farm price-support program. If a 
portion of existing accumulations and 
future surpluses of farm crops can 
be sold to industrial markets, the 
cost to the government of buying, 
handling, storing and disposing of 
these crops could be significantly re- 
duced. Likewise, insofar as industrial 
markets succeeded in reducing these 
surpluses, their depressing effect on 
prices of various crops in conven- 
tional markets would also be reduced 

Second'y, the development of prof- 
itable industrial markets for agricul- 
tural wastes or residues would pro- 
vide farmers with an_ additional 
source of income and would contrib- 
ute to the strength of the over-all 
farm economy. Thirdly, increased 
know-how and facilities for using 
agricultural materials to make indus- 
trial products would be a valuable 
standby resource in the event of fu- 
ture national emergency or shortages 

Finally, it must be recognized that 
the farmer would by no means be 
the only one to benefit from success- 
ful chemurgic activities. Financial 
benefits would also accrue to those 
who processed the crops or residues 
into industrial raw materials, to the 
manufacturers who used these ma- 
terials to make other products, to 
the railroads or truckers who trans- 
ported the raw materials or finished 


products, and to others. It may be 
reasonable to hope that new indus- 
tries, new employment and new 


wealth would all be created. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATION CHARGE INCREASE 

WINNIPEG—tThe Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada has an- 
nounced that elevation charges by 
country and terminal grain elevators 
on wheat, barley, rye, oats, flax and 
corn were increased by one-eighth of 
one cent a bushel. 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Hungarian Grain Slicer 


Described at World's Fair 


A grain slicer is on display at the 
Hungarian pavilion at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. A description of 
that slicer has been provided by the 
grain division, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa. Here is the text of that des- 
cription: 

vv 
THE RAJKAI GRAIN SLICER 


The purpose of milling is to sepa- 


rate the husk from the grain proper 
in order to obtain flours as free from 
bran as possible and brans as free 
from flour as possible. The safest way 
to attain this goal is to apply a meth- 
od in the course of which husk and 
endosperm are disengaged from one 
another to a maximum extent on the 
one hand, and to produce intermedi- 
ate products whose characteristic 
shape permits further comminution? 





2la 


to be more methodical than it was 
hitherto, on the other. The methods 
hitherto applied grinding between 


rollers—do not fully satisfy the above 
requirements 

After having conducted experi- 
ments for several years, Pal Rajkai, 


head of the milling research section 
of the National Institute for Grain 
and Flour Research, invented a grain 
slicer that can also be used in laregs 
mills and that satisfies the above re- 
quirements 

The knives entering the eTains du! - 
ing the slicing, produce 
of characteristic shape as well 
simultaneously 


process of 
slices 
as ends and 


exert 
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MRS. CONSUMER PUTS NUTRITIONAL VALUE 
AT THE TOP OF THE LIST 


@ The ENRICHED label on your food 
product will insure your place on the 
shopping list because the modern 
housewife counts on Vitamin 
ENRICHED food products to help look 
after her family’s health. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has been for 
years a leader in the commercial pro- 
duction of quality vitamin enrichment 
concentrates for the food industry. 
Pfizer Bi-Cap® was one of the first of 
these enrichment concentrates. Today's 
improved Bi-Cap is formulated with a 
new type of Riboflavin which gives it 





a lighter color and overcomes un- 
sightly riboflavin agglomeration. All 
three forms of Bi-Cap are also made 
with thiamine mononitrate for better 
vitamin B, stability. 

\ new addition to the Bi-Cap line is 
Bi-Cap Bolted Cornmeal Enrichment. 
Pfizer also continues to offer its Bi-Cap 
Degerminated Cornmeal Enrichment 
plus both single and double strength 
flour enrichment mixtures. 

To insure your place on today’s 


modern shopping list contact Pfizer 
{or ENRICHMENT concentrates. 





Pioneer i 


manufacture ofa 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Chemical Sales Division 


630 Flushing Ave. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y 
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changes well 
themselves in 
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its glassiness is re- 


‘worthy advantage of 


grain treatment by slic- 
it center parts with a lower 
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he 


grain ends with a 
as 


total ash content of 


the wheat. This shifting of the ash 
content can be effected at will; it de- 
pends upon the adjustment of the 
knives. The separated milling of cen- 
ter parts and grain ends is rendered 
desirable by the differing ash con- 
tents, shapes and dimensions. 

As contrasted to the conventional 
method of milling, the rollers of the 
slicer are designed with cells which 
take the grains. The roller carries the 
grains under the knives that cut them 
crosswise. The center parts are re- 
moved mechanically from between 
the knives whereas the ends drop 
into a channel through the rotation 
of the roller. 


Center parts of almost identical 
shape and size are obtained by slicing. 
Being separated from the ends, they 
can be separately treated. The im- 
provement in the ratio of endosperm 
and husk results during further 
breaking in semi-finished products of 
uniform grain size, containing a low 
proportion of bran and of low ash 
content, the cleaning and milling of 
which are far simpler than with the 
conventional technology. The follow- 
ing principal results can, furthermore, 
be obtained by the new procedure. 

(1) The number of passages is re- 
duced in both small, medium and large 
mills, e.g. as against 26 by the old 
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TAKE NO CHANCES WITH FIRE 





Before WELDING. Get written permit. Shut down machinery. 


Clean up dust. Clear out burnables. Wet down floor. 


During WELDING. Post watchmen—with extinguishers — in all 
directions. 


After WELDING. Keep a patrolman. Beware smouldering fire. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION 





technology in medium-sized mills, 14 
are only required by slicing. 

2) Besides reducing the number 
of passages, total roller length per 
tonne can be considerably reduced, 
e.g. 0.4-0.5 m per tonne can be re- 
duced to 0.22 m per tonne or less. 

(3) Important reductions are also 
obtained in bolting area, e.g. from 
3.8-4.0 sq. m per tonne to 1.6-1.8 sq. 
m per tonne. 

(4) Since the primary treatment of 
the wheat grains affects further 
breaking operations (becoming ap- 
parent in the number of passages, 
roller length and bolting area), power 
requirements are also reduced, e.g. 
from 50-55 kW per tonne to 38-40 kW 
per tonne. 

(5) The effects of the slicing tech- 
nology upon quality become apparent 
primarily in the reduction of the ash 
content. For instance, with standard 
wheats of a total ash content of 1900, 
the ash content of the flour will be 
0.580 
0.750 


for 0-75 yield and 


for 0-80 yield. 
(buildings) 


S pace requirements 


and, not to be underrated, the path 
of the material] through the passages 
and its handling are, of course, also 


reduced in this simplified method of 
milling. Maintenance is simpler and 
general overhead is reduced as well 


WASHERS 








crease of the berry will give evidence 
of the efficiency of the operation. An 
examination of the wash water com- 
ing off the washer will indicate the 
effectiveness of the job being done 
If solids are not present in the water 
the flushing action is inadequate and 
a paste-coated berry is going to the 
mill 

When no difference is ascertain- 
able between milling washed wheat 
and unwashed wheat, it is primarily 
due to the improper use of the wash- 
er. In all probability, due to the 
neglect of those very points enumer- 
ated here. Properly used, the wheat 
washer has, can, and will provide the 
benefits for which it is designed. 

——— BREAD © —— 
ELEVATORS PURCHASED 

POMEROY, WASH. The Inland 
Elevator Co. has purchased elevators 
owned by Centennial Milling Co. at 
Pomeroy, Wash., according to Leo- 
nard Herres, manager for Inland. Mr 
Herres said the elevators, with a ca- 
pacity of 375,000 bu., will be enlarged 
by Inland and made ready for next 
year’s grain harvest 
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Long lasting, low vapor 
pressure fumigants 
and low odor residual 


‘spray concentrates 


EH. LEITTE CO. 
1209 Glenwood Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Warehouse stocks at 


Minneapolis —Calgary — Saskatoon 
{Shipments Prepaid) 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


“FTF 9c 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin 36. 57. 





¥y WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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CUT YOUR MILLING COSTS WITH IMPACT MILLS... 


AT 
PROVEN 
POSITIONS 





ENTOLETERYMPACT MILLS . . . Will provide a means of breaking and/or reducing selected 
streams . . . FREEING ROLLER MILL surface for Cooler and more Efficient operation. 


Entoleter Centrifugal Impact Mills... 


® can be automatized to produce any desired extraction or degree of grind. 
® involve no deterioration of efficiency from start-up to shut-down. 
® provide reliable, continuous cost saving service. 


® require minimum space. 
Ask about our latest installations... 


aTaiog, Gata sheef®s, sampie proces 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
EEE SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC.= 


P.O. Box 904 New Haven 4, Conn. 


PINTSCH COMPRESSING CORPORATION LIGHTING DIVISION AUTOMATIC TIMING & CONTROLS, INC. 
LIQUIGAS LIMITED SAFETY RAILWAY SERVICE CORPORATION THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION ENTOLETER DIVISION S$! HANDLING SYSTEMS 











dy WET DYOX unit in use ct the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gos is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 


of new botches is not required 





4 The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





de WAT NOVADEL FEEDERS used ot the 
With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William Williom Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise end feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- Satie tenis 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 





Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill . 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; : : 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, , " 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. j 























The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 


ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of ‘ 

these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete > | 

flour service. dy Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley 
superintendent, moke o slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know thot their flours ore 
whiter and brighter becouse of W&T Flour Treatment 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











“I Brought 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 


the Bread!”’ 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread . . . better: today than yesterday ... even 
better tomorrow. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





